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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION: BACKGROUND TO THE REPORT 


Cree-Naskapi Commission, reviews the 
implementation of the Cree-Naskapi (of 
Quebec) Act! since its enactment on July 3, 1984. 
The Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act is a statute of 
great significance. It is the first Indian self- 
government legislation in Canada and its imple- 
mentation has enormous consequences. On its suc- 
cess, rest the hopes and aspirations of the Cree and 
Naskapi to preserve their ways of life and live as 
autonomous, self-governing communities within 
the larger context of Canadian society. Beyond 
this, implementation of the Act is establishing patt- 
erns and setting precedents which will affect self- 
government for other First Nations in Canada. 


Te report, the first biennial report of the 


Origins of the Cree-Naskapi 
(of Quebec) Act 


ck Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act is an out- 


come of two historic agreements: the James 

Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement? and 
the Northeastern Quebec Agreement. These agree- 
ments, which involve the Government of Canada, 
the Government of Quebec, three provincial crown 
corporations and the Cree, Inuit and Naskapi of 
Quebec, fulfilled the obligation of the Quebec 


Boundaries Extension Act of 19123 to settle land 
claims and other claims of native people inhabiting 
their traditional territory. By the terms of these 
agreements, native people surrendered their claims, 
rights and interests with respect to land, in 
exchange for other rights and benefits specified in 
the agreements. These agreements changed the 
social, political and cultural lives of the Cree, Inuit 
and Naskapi and altered their relationship with the 
rest of Canada. 

The negotiations which led to these settlements 
were precipitated by the Quebec Government’s 
decision to build the massive James Bay Hydro- 
Electric Development Project. The Cree, Naskapi 
and Inuit maintained a traditional way of life — 
based on hunting, fishing and trapping — which 
depended heavily on the land and its animals. Since 
they considered themselves the traditional owners 
of the land and since the project would have a 
major impact on their way of life, the Cree and 
Inuit initiated, in May, 1972, legal proceedings in 
Quebec Superior Court. Mr. Justice Malouf 
granted an injunction to stop the project.* This 
decision was overturned on appeal by the Quebec 
Court of Appeal’ and was being further appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Canada when an Agree- 
ment in Principle was reached between the disput- 
ing parties on November 15, 1974. This was fol- 
lowed by the James Bay and Northern Quebec 
Agreement, entered into with the Cree and Inuit on 
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November 11, 1975, and the Northeastern Quebec 
Agreement, entered into with the Naskapi on Jan- 
uary 31, 1978. The two agreements were sancti- 
oned and given legislative effect by both the federal 
and provincial levels of government.® 

The agreements are extremely complex legal 
documents. By the terms of the James Bay and 
Northern Quebec Agreement, 6,500 Cree and 
4,200 Inuit? relinquished Native title to 404,592 
square miles of land in return for $225 million, to 
be paid out over twenty years, together with certain 
rights over specified tracts of land within a newly 
created land regime. 

The land regime is one of the most significant 
aspects of the Agreement. Basically, it establishes 
three categories of land. 


® Category I lands are those lands, allocated for 
the exclusive use of native peoples, in and 
around their communities. Of 5,403 square 


Hudson Bay 


James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement 
and the 
Northeastern Quebec Agreement 


Quebec 


miles of Category I lands, 3,250 square miles 
belong to the Cree. Within this category, there 
are two further subcategories: Category IA 
lands, (1,274 square miles) which are subject to 
federal jurisdiction; and Category IB lands, (884 
square miles) which are under provincial juris- 
diction. 


Category II lands are those lands over which the 
native people have exclusive hunting, fishing 
and trapping rights, but no special right of 
occupancy. Of 58,500 square miles set aside as 
Category II lands, 25,130 square miles are allo- 
cated to the Cree. 


Category III lands (346,092 square miles) make 
up the remaining territory under the Agree- 
ment. With respect to this area, native people 
are given more limited harvesting rights and the 
general public is allowed access and use.8 
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Category IA and IA-N Lands 


Category II Lands 


The Northeastern Quebec Agreement follows 
the same format. In return for the surrender of all 
their native claims, rights, titles and interest, the 
420 Naskapi of Quebec are to receive $9 million 
and land rights similar to those established under 
the James Bay Agreement..One hundred and 
twenty-six square miles of Category I-N Lands are 
allocated for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
Naskapi under the Agreement. Of these, no more 
than sixteen square miles can be designated Cate- 
gory IA-N lands under federal jurisdiction. The 
Naskapi are given exclusive hunting, fishing and 
trapping rights over an additional 1600 square 
miles of Category II-N lands.? 

In addition to this land regime, the two agree- 
ments deal with other matters including: 
® entitlement of an individual to be enrolled as a 
“beneficiary” under the agreements; 
local and regional government; 
health and education; 
protection of the environment; 
administration of justice; and 
native economic and social development. 

The constitutional nature of these agreements is 
significant. They are not merely land and cash 
settlements; rather, they are modern aboriginal 
treaties which are constitutionally protected under 
section 35, the treaty and aboriginal rights provi- 


sion, of the Constitution Act, 1982.!° Moreover, 
the agreements were not intended to be static legal 
documents; instead, they were to be dynamic and 
evolutionary in nature. This is evident in the fact 
that six complementary agreements have been 
negotiated as amendments to the two original 
agreements. The most recent of these complemen- 
tary agreements, the La Grande (1986) Agreement, 
was formally executed on November 6, 1986. 


The Cree-Naskapi 
(of Quebec) Act 


ection 9 of the James Bay and Northern 
S Quebec Agreement and Section 7 of the 

Northeastern Quebec Agreement established 
a government obligation to recommend to Parlia- 
ment “special legislation” relating to local govern- 
ment on the lands held by Canada for the use of the 
Cree and Naskapi bands, that is, Category IA and 
Category IA-N lands, respectively. Fulfilling its 
obligation, the Government of Canada tabled the 
Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act before Parliament. 
The Act was passed unanimously by both Houses 
of Parliament. 

The Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act applies to 
Kobac Naskapi-aeyouch (the Naskapi Band) and 
to eight Cree bands. The eight Cree bands are 
identified in the Act as: Whapmagoostoo Aeyouch 
(Great Whale River Band), Chisasibi Eeyouch 
(Chisasibi Band), Wemindji Eeyou (Wemindji 
Band), Wapanoutauw Eeyou (Eastmain Band), 
Waskaganish Eeyou (Waskaganish Band), Nemas- 
kauw Eenouch (Nemaska Band), Waswanipi 
Eenouch (Waswanipi Band) and Mistasini Eenouch 
(Mistassini Band).!! 

As we noted above, the Cree-Naskapi (of 
Quebec) Act is the first Indian self-government 
legislation in Canada. The Act replaces the Indian 
Act!? and adopts a bilateral approach through 
consultation in determining, as policy, relation- 
ships between government and natives. In passing 
this Act, Parliament removed from the Minister of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development the 
authority to exercise direct control over the Cree 
and Naskapi and placed this authority back into 
the hands of the bands themselves. The Act estab- 
lished new legal and political regimes in the form of 
local governments accountable to the Cree and 
Naskapi people. 


The Cree-Naskapi Commission 


he negotiators and law makers of the Act 
anticipated that implementing a compre- 


hensive piece of legislation concerning a 
matter as complex as self-government would be 
problematical. In light of this, Part XII of the Act 
established the Cree-Naskapi Commission as an 
independant agency whose primary role is to moni- 
tor implementation of the Act. The duties of the 
Commission, stipulated in section 165 of the Act, 
are two: 


1) to prepare a report every two years on the 
implementation of the Act. This report is to 
be delivered to the Minister of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development who 
will table the report in Parliament; and 


2) to receive and investigate representations 
of interested persons regarding the imple- 
mentation of the Act and to prepare 
reports and recommendations on the mat- 
ters investigated. 


In accordance with its first duty, to prepare 
biennial reports, the Cree-Naskapi Commission 
conducted special Implementation Hearings in 
Hull, Quebec, on October 28, 29 and 30, 1986.!3 
The objective of these hearings was to review with 
the Cree, the Naskapi and the Government of 
Canada their respective activities, progress and 
problems in implementing the Act. The representa- 
tions of the various parties gave insight into the 
complex issues and problems that have arisen dur- 
ing the two years the Act has been in force. 

In the course of the hearings, all parties 
expressed general satisfaction with the Cree- 
Naskapi (of Quebec) Act and certain aspects of its 
implementation. The Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, represented by its 
Assistant Deputy Minister for Self-Government, 
Mr. Richard Van Loon stated: “...it would be 
safe to say that the Federal Government is fairly 
pleased with the overall results.”!4 

However, the Commissioners also heard numer- 
ous complaints from native representatives about 
problems they have been encountering with respect 
to implementation, both with the Act itself and 
with departmental policy. As one might expect, it 
has not been easy for the bands to assume the 
mantle of self-government as contemplated under 
the Act. But beyond this, the Cree have stated: 


The Government has not accepted the 
principle of Cree self-government, has not 
established the proper way of dealing 
with Cree local governments and refuses 
to set aside the necessary resources to 
meet its obligations. !5 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development has stated that the implementation 
of the Act rests essentially with the bands and their 
members. !6 


The Commissioners are not surprised to hear 
conflicting views from the native groups and 
governmental representatives. The matters at issue 
are crucial for all parties. We are of the view that if 
successful implementation is to be achieved by 
cooperation, all parties must overcome their differ- 
ences and distrust. In this report, we seek to assist 
in doing this by identifying the more contentious 
areas and suggesting solutions. 

As a final note, the Commissioners would like to 
express their concurrence with a statement in the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development’s brief which underlines the national 
importance of successful implementation of the 
Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act: 


The Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act is very 
significant for us because it is the first 
Indian self-government legislation which 
has taken a group of Indians outside the 
Indian Act. Therefore, even with the diffi- 
culties we have had in the implementation 
of the Act, it does serve as an important 
lesson for future Indian self-government 
legislation in Canada.!’ 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE CREE NASKAPI (OF QUEBEC) ACT: AN OVERVIEW 


ree and Naskapi self-government law is 
{ founded in the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) 

Act. This act is the result of long negotia- 
tions between Cree and Naskapi leaders and the 
Government of Canada aimed at the recognition 
of certain native rights, titles and interests with 
respect to traditional native lands. The Act 
attempts to realize the hopes and aspirations of the 
Cree and Naskapi to exist as distinct and self- 
governing collectivities. 

As we pointed out in Chapter |, the Cree- 
Naskapi (of Quebec) Act is an outcome of the 
James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement and 
of the Northeastern Quebec Agreement. The legis- 
lation creating the Act was enacted by Parliament 
in compliance with these agreements. Further- 
more, the Act implements the terms of these 
agreements which call for the entrenchment of 
certain land rights and hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping rights; the establishment of native controlled 
health and education authorities; the enactment of 
measures relating to policing and the administra- 
tion of justice; and the establishment of local self- 
government. The Cree and Naskapi regard the 
Act as the cornerstone to achieving full potential 
of the two agreements, especially with respect to 
establishing local self-government and a new land 
management regime. The Acct is also the basis 


EQUAL 
ONE DEVELOPING 


upon which the relationship between the Cree and 
Naskapi and the federal government has been 
redefined. 

Self-government, the central theme throughout 
the negotiations leading up to the Cree-Naskapi 
(of Quebec) Act, is clearly reflected in the Act 
itself. In providing local government for native 
communities on native lands, the Act allows Cree 
and Naskapi bands to maintain their traditional 
ways of life and customary practices while at the 
same time adapting and incorporating new ele- 
ments into their governments and institutions. 


Significant Precedents 


self-government law in Canada, the Act estab- 

lishes significant precedents in two other ways. 
The first of these precedents is the fact that the Act 
was developed through close consultation with 
Cree and Naskapi representatives. This bilateral 
approach at fashioning a law respecting Indian 
peoples represented a major departure from pre- 
vious government policy - typified by the Indian 
Act - which established native policy unilaterally. 


I: addition to the fact that it is the first native 
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The implications of this bilateral approach to 
developing legislation are significant. By working 
together, both parties presume that the resulting 
legislation will be a reasonable accommodation of 
both their interests. Moreover, a cooperative 
approach to developing legislation helps ensure 
that all the issues and provisions are thoroughly 
discussed and that each party understands the 
undertakings, responsibilities and obligations 
assumed in the resulting Act. 

This cooperative approach to creating legisla- 
tion coincided with a broader political movement 
underway across Canada to alter and improve 
Indian and Government relationships. The Cree 
and Naskapi participated actively in this move- 


ment. At the same time as the Act was being 
developed, the Special Committee on Indian Self- 
Government! was in the process of conducting 
hearings and preparing a report on Indian self- 
government. In their presentations to the Com- 
mittee, the Cree and Naskapi demonstrated that 
their efforts and negotiations to realize self- 
government were not inconsistent with similar 
efforts of other native people. 

In addition, it was at this time that native lead- 
ers from across Canada entered into dialogue with 
First Ministers. This resulted in greater recogni- 
tion and protection of their treaty and aboriginal 
rights in the Constitution Act, 1982. Asa result of 
their participation in this process, the Cree and 
Naskapi had significant input into the resulting 
amendment of the Constitution. The rights pro- 
vided in the two agreements and in the Cree- 
Naskapi (of Quebec) Act are now given constitu- 
tional protection by Section 35(3) of the Constitu- 
tion Act, 1982. 

A second precedent-setting feature of the Cree- 
Naskapi (of Quebec) Act is that it represents a new 
concept in relations between natives and govern- 
ment. Under the Act, the Cree and Naskapi 
assume greater control of the internal affairs of 
their communities and of the management of cer- 
tain categories of lands. Local governments are 
responsible and accountable to their band members 
rather than to the federal government. As pointed 
out by the Waskaganish Band in its presentation 
to the Commission, this rejects previous policy 
and allows native bands to go beyond the restric- 
tions inherent in the Indian Act: 


The elected band council became the 
head of a legal entity rather than per- 
forming a purely administrative function 
for the Department of Indian Affairs as 
the case was under the Indian Act.? 


An Outline of the Act 


hat follows is a brief overview of the 
legislative scheme of the Cree-Naskapi 
(of Quebec) Act. The Cree-Naskapi (of 
Quebec) Act deals exclusively with Category IA 
and Category IA-N lands and local government 
on such lands. Category IA lands are lands trans- 
ferred from the province to the Government of 
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Canada for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
James Bay Cree Bands. Category IA-N lands are 
Naskapi Band lands of the same nature. 

The applicability of federal and provincial laws 
on native lands and their order of priority is dealt 
with in sections 3 and 4 of the Act. Highest priority 
is given to the James Bay and Northern Quebec 
Native Claims Settlement Act, the federal statute 
which gives effect to the James Bay and Northern 
Quebec Agreement. Next in priority is the Cree- 
Naskapi (of Quebec) Act, which is paramount 
over all other federal legislation. With respect to 
provincial legislation, Section 4 says that the Act 
and regulations and by-laws under it prevail over 
provincial laws of general application. 

The structure and jurisdiction of Cree and Nas- 
kapi local government is outlined in Part I of the 
Act. By establishing them as corporations, the Act 
allows individual bands to function as legal enti- 
ties. The incorporation of a band means that its 
legal status is clearer: a band has the capacity, 
rights, powers and privileges of a natural person. 
Unlike Indian Act bands, the Cree and Naskapi 
bands can enter into contracts, own property and 
legal take action in their own names without hav- 
ing specific individuals such as councillors acting 
on their behalf. All rights, titles, interests, assets, 
obligations and liabilities pass to the incorporated 
bands. 


Band membership 1s also dealt with in this part 
of the Act. Generally, members of Cree bands and 
the Naskapi band are the beneficiaries under the 
James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement and 
the Northeastern Quebec Agreement respectively. 

The powers and responsibilities of bands are set 
out in sections 21 to 23. Essentially, a band 
government has two roles: 


® to act as the local government authority over its 
Category IA and IA-N lands; 

®to administer and manage Category IA and 
IA-N lands as if it were the owner of the lands. 


Beyond these specific administrative and govern- 
ing functions, the band is to promote and preserve 
the culture, values and traditions of its people. 
This is not to suggest that bands have not done this 
in the past; rather it is a recognition that each 
band’s people are distinct and that the culture, 
values and traditions which make them distinct 
are of concern to them in their daily functions and 
activities. 

A band exercises its powers and duties through 
its council. Sections 25 to 78 of the Act therefore 
outline the functions, powers and composition of 
the band council. The chief is the band’s principal 
representative and chief executive officer. A band 
council acts by resolution or by enacting by-laws. 
It may do this only at council meetings. 
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The powers of a band to enact by-laws are 
outlined in section 45 of the Act. By-laws made by 
Cree or Naskapi bands pertain primarily to Cate- 
gory IA or IA-N lands and apply to a// persons on 
such lands. The bands have power to enact by- 
laws governing a wide range of matters affecting 
both local matters and the good government of its 
lands. Generally, the band’s powers may be 
divided into two categories: those affecting the 
administration of the band’s affairs and its internal 
management, and those concerned with local 
government. The powers concerning local govern- 
ment are much broader than those provided for 
under the Indian Act. They include the following 
areas: 


® public order, public health and hygiene. 

@ Jand and resource use and zoning. This includes 
making land use plans, setting rules governing 
the uses of the lands and resources, and regulat- 
ing the construction and use of buildings. 

® local taxation. These by-laws are subject to the 
regulations of the Governor-in-Council. 


© the establishment, maintenance and operation of 
local services and the right to charge users for the 
provision of such services. 

@ the operation of businesses - including the power 
to require business licenses or permits. 

@ the protection of the environment and the prev- 
ention of pollution. 

® hunting, fishing and trapping. (In accordance 
with the James Bay and Northern Quebec 
Agreement these by-laws must be submitted to a 
coordinating committee and the responsible 
Minister may disallow them.) 


Certain by-laws - such as those relating to zon- 
ing, land use, planning, and hunting, fishing and 
trapping - are subject to the approval of the elec- 
tors. Moreover, an elector of a band or any other 
interested person may go to court to havea by-law 
or resolution declared illegal if it has been made 
illegally or in an irregular manner. 

Band elections are dealt with in Part II of the 
Act. A band may pass by-laws which govern the 
election of a council and determine its term of 
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office. The band can then, by by-law, outline the 
council’s structure and determine its rules of 
procedure. This allows bands to institute different 
procedures of local government which follow their 
own traditional systems. With respect to eligibility, 
any person who qualifies as an elector of a band 
(that is, any person who is a beneficiary under the 
relevant agreement and is over 18 years old) is 
eligible to be elected as councillor or as chief. Cer- 
tain exceptions to the eligibility rule are set out in 
the Act. 

The conduct of band meetings and referenda are 
regulated in Part III. A band must hold at least one 
band meeting every year. Every elector of a band is 
entitled to one vote on any matter submitted to the 
band meeting. In some cases, the Act establishes a 
required minimum percentage of electors who 
must vote on a question. In these cases, if the 
required minimum percentage of electors vote and 
if a majority of those who vote is in favour, the 
measure is approved. Meetings where such a quo- 
rum is required are called special band meetings. 

Part IV of the Act provides for the financial 
administration of bands as local governments. As 
replacements of Indian Act bands, bands under the 
Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act receive funds and 
subsidies, mainly from federal departments, for 
which they are accountable. Financial provisions 
of the Act therefore deal with matters such as: 


© the preparation and adoption of a budget every 
fiscal year, 

@ the authorization of expenditures by by-law, 

@ the keeping of accounts and financial records, 

© the appointment of auditors, 

® the authorization of short or long term borrow- 
ing by by-law, 

@ the enactment of by-laws governing the calling of 
tenders and the awarding of contracts. 


The rights of residence on and access to Cate- 
gory IA and IJA-N lands are dealt with in Part V. 
The Act establishes rules governing these matters 
and authorizes bands to develop by-laws to estab- 
lish additional rules. 

Part VI deals with the interest of a band in its 
Category IA or IA-N lands and provides that a 
band has rights and interests as if it were the owner 
of the land. These rights include special rights with 
respect to soapstone, forest resources and gravel 
deposits. The Province of Quebec continues to 
own the minerals and subsurface rights of Cate- 
gory IA and IJA-N lands. Persons who held mineral 


rights prior to the James Bay and Northern 
Quebec Agreement and the Northeastern Quebec 
Agreement may continue to exercise those rights. 
However, no other person may explore for or 
exploit the mineral resources on these lands with- 
out the consent of the band and without payment 
of compensation agreed to by the band. 

The provisions in Part VII of the Act are 
designed to protect Category IA and IA-N lands to 
a certain extent from expropriation by the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. These provisions establish a 
number of principles and conditions which limit 
such expropriation. 

Part VIII addresses the bands’ granting of rights 
and interests with respect to Category IA or IA-N 
lands. The Act establishes the principle here that all 
important decisions respecting lands must be made 
by members of the band, not just the band council. 

Part IX deals with cessions. Cessions may be 
made of Category IA and IA-N lands and only 
back to the Province of Quebec. The Act outlines a 
specific procedure to be followed in such actions. 
Since the result of a cession is the relinquishment of 
individual rights on these lands, the act of cession is 
a detailed process requiring substantial band 
membership consent. 

Part X provides for a land registry system. The 
purpose of this system is to permit bands to admin- 
ister and manage their lands in the most efficient 
manner. The system provides each band with read- 
ily available information on all rights and interests 
existing with respect to its lands and the buildings 
on them. This information is to be Kept in a local 
office administered by the band as well as in a 
central office administered by the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. All 
persons who receive rights in lands or buildings 
must have those rights recorded in the land registry 
system if they wish those rights to be legally pro- 
tected. The band itself is obliged to submit to the 
land registry office copies of grants made by it with 
respect to lands, buildings, commercial forestry, 
and so on. 

Part XI provides a band with the power to 
expropriate interests in lands and buildings for 
community purposes but imposes on it the obliga- 
tion to compensate. The procedure for such 
expropriation will be governed by regulations 
passed by the Government after discussions with 
Cree and Naskapi representatives. 

Part XII establishes the Cree-Naskapi Commis- 
sion. This body is responsible for preparing bien- 
nial reports on the implementation of the Act and 


conducting investigations into complaints and 
representations relating to its implementation. 

Part XIII on successions deals with the disposi- 
tion of property of a deceased Cree or Naskapi. 
The provisions for succession attempt to reflect the 
system presently used in the communities, espe- 
cially in relation to traditional property. 

Part XIV covers tax exemptions. Exemptions 
are similar to those under the Indian Act. These 
exemptions apply to the interest of an Indian ora 
band in Category IA or IA-N land and the per- 
sonal property of an Indian or a band situated on 
Category IA or IA-N Lands. There are also 
exemptions on succession duties, inheritance taxes 
and estate duties. 

Provisions dealing with exemptions to the seiz- 
ure of property (Part XV) are also similar to those 
in the Indian Act. The property of a Cree or Nas- 
kapi situated on Category IA or IA-N lands is not 
subject to seizure except by another Cree or Nas- 
kapi. However, property acquired under a condi- 
tional sale agreement may be seized by the 
seller. The Act also provides the possibility of a 
band or individual waiving its exemption in certain 
cases. This waiver allows Cree and Naskapi to offer 
property either real or personal as security for 
loans. When such a waiver involves an interest in 
land, approval of the band is necessary. 


Part XVI deals with the matter of policing. 
Bands may enter into policing agreements with the 
Province, the Cree Regional Authority or other 
bodies empowered to provide policing services for 
them. A contracted police force has the authority 
to enforce federal and provincial laws as well as 
band by-laws. 

Part XVII which deals with offences under the 
Act establishes a penalty for breach of the Act. 
Also, bands have the power to impose fines or 
periods of incarceration for contravention of band 
by-laws. The authority of a Justice of the Peace is 
increased by Part XVIII so that he can hear certain 
matters under the Criminal Code of Canada. 

The Chief and Secretary of a band are allowed 
under Part XIX to act as Commissioners for the 
purpose of taking oaths and witnessing signatures 
of local band members. 

The final part of the Act, Part XX, amends other 
federal legislation so as to accommodate the Cree- 
Naskapi (of Quebec) Act. 


CHAPTER 3 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ACT: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CREE-NASKAPI 


GOVERNMENTS 


he development of local governments is a 

fundamental part of the implementation of 

the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act. The 
concept of self-government is a broad principle 
embodied in the James Bay and Northern Quebec 
Agreement and the Northeastern Quebec Agree- 
ment. While the details were refined and elabo- 
rated in the Act, the fundamental principles and 
structures were established by the Agreements. 
These agreements are now, of course, an integral 
part of the Constitution of Canada. 

The Acct itself provides a legislative basis for the 
Cree and Naskapito assume authority and respon- 
sibility for their own forms of self-government. Ina 
recent judgment, Judge Ouellette of the Quebec 
Provincial Court ruled on the constitutionality of 
the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act and the powers 
conferred upon band councils. He stated: 


... the Band Council constitutes an auto- 
nomous level of government when it 
exercises the powers conferred upon it by 


the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act. As 
long as it remains within the powers so 
conferred, the Band Council represents a 
level of government independent from 
the Canadian Parliament and the Quebec 
legislature. Its members are the elected 
representatives of the community who, in 
giving them their mandate, invest them 
with powers granted to the band under 
the Treaty Convention and especially the 
Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Acct. It is to the 
Band members that the Council is account- 
able for its administration and the exer- 
cise of its powers, and not to Parliament, 
of which it is not an agent.! 


From the very beginning of negotiations, the 
purpose of self-government has been evident. The 
Cree and Naskapi nations wanted the opportunity 
to grow and develop at their own pace. At the same 
time, they wanted to ensure that their traditional 
and cultural practices would be maintained and 


made secure. Prior to the Agreements and to the 
Act, when they were recognized under the Indian 
Act, these people engaged in activities such as hunt- 
ing, fishing and trapping, spoke their own language 
and maintained their own levels of government. 
Today, these traditional pursuits and activities are 
still of great importance and constitute the way of 
life of a great number of Cree and Naskapi. Their 
diet is dependent, in part, on the animals which 
they hunt and trap and the fish which they catch. 
The sale of fur pelts represents a source of revenue. 
The relations between individuals, families and col- 
lectivities are still governed by traditional practices 
and rules. Self-government, therefore, is meant to 
enable each band to pursue its own alternative way 
of life. 

At the same time, self-government is meant to 
form the basis for new relations with non-native 
governments, in particular, the Government of 
Canada and the Government of Quebec. 

In examining the development of local govern- 
ments the Commissioners cannot presume to pass 
judgment on the benefits of the Act or the appro- 
priateness of the forms of local governments that 
have been adopted. Only the native peoples who 
are directly affected are in a position to make such 
judgments. We are, however, in a position to 
review and comment upon the efforts of native 
people to cope with the new systems which have 
been established. 


A Careful Approach to 
Implementation 


and Naskapi have adopted a careful approach. 

They have done this for several reasons. The 
most important of these appear to be their unfamil- 
larity with the new systems and their lack of ade- 
quate financial resources. This point is made by 
Naskapi Chief Joe Guanish: 


I establishing their governments, the Cree 


We have experienced many difficulties in 
assuming our responsibilities of local 
government under the Cree-Naskapi Act. 
A major part of this problem has been the 
insufficiency of financial resources but I 
will speak more of this later. 

Of great significance however, is the pro- 
cess of adaptation and learning which the 
band members have had to undergo and 
are still undergoing in order that they can 
effectively carry out their responsibilities 
and exercise the powers of a local govern- 
ment under the Cree-Naskapi Act. 

It will put the matter into perspective for 
you if you realize that prior to the coming 
into force of the Cree-Naskapi Act, the 
Naskapis had not even exercised their 
power to enact by-laws under the Indian 
Act. It was only during the process of the 
negotiation of the Northeastern Quebec 
Agreement that the Naskapis started to 
think about what self-government would 
mean to them. You can appreciate, there- 
fore, that there have been tremendous 
demands of adaptation made upon those 
Naskapis who have formed the local 
administration since the coming into 
force of the Cree-Naskapi Act.? 


Although not insurmountable, these matters of 
financing and adaptation have presented obstacles 
to the full and efficient implementation of various 
aspects of the Act. 

Given this cautious approach, most bands have 
concentrated their efforts and resources on prop- 
erly establishing the administrative and financial 
policies and systems necessary to support govern- 
ment activities and provide services to band 
members. Many statements were made to this 
effect by band representatives during their presen- 
tations to the Commission. For example, the 
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Nemaska Band stated: 


We have taken a very cautious approach 
to implementing the full range of powers 
under the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act 
at the local level. What we have concen- 
trated on is getting the administration 
firmly in place, making sure that the 
newly acquired funds are properly ad- 
ministered and learning to manage the 
personnel that we have, which have both 
increased quite substantially.3 


In the two years since the Act has been in force, all 
eight Cree bands and the Naskapi Band have been 
incorporated and have assumed the specific admi- 
nistrative functions which arise in assuming powers 
under the Act. The adoption of by-laws, rules and 
procedures, relating to band elections, band coun- 
cil meetings and membership has resulted in new or 
additional responsibilities. Of course, each band is 
proceeding at a different pace. Some bands are still 
concentrating their efforts on solidifying their 
administrative structures while others are eager to 
exercise more fully the range of self government 
powers available under the Act. All of the bands 
have had to adapt or adjust to the burdens of 
administration. 


Lack of Training and 
Properly Qualified 
Personnel 


ne obstacle to implementation of self- 
government has been a lack of training 
and a lack of qualified, skilled personnel. 


The Nemaska Band spoke on this issue in their 
presentation: 


... Nemaska is a small and isolated Cree 
community and as such qualified local 
human resources are quite limited which 
are basically needed for any administra- 
tion.4 


The Naskapi band provided a notable example of 
problems with personnel in their attempt to estab- 
lish administrative structures. The band sought the 
services of a non-native consultant to design a 
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local administrative structure. The consultant was 
recommended by the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development and appeared to have 
the requisite paper qualifications. However, the 
results were less than satisfactory. In fact Chief 
Guanish stated that “the experience with this con- 
sultant was a complete disaster for the Naskapi 
Band,”> since the Band was put into a position of 
extreme financial vulnerability. To remedy the 
situation, the Band sought the assistance of the 
Northern Quebec Claims Implementation Secreta- 
riat and a native consultant who had experience in 
Indian band financial and administrative matters.° 
Chief Guanish stated that progress to date on this 
matter has been encouraging. 

Appropriate training and properly qualified per- 
sonnel are essential if the bands are to develop 
management styles and administrative structures 
which reflect their objectives. The bands require 
assistance and training from people not only who 
are expert in the required areas of administration, 
but who are sensitive to the concerns the Cree and 
Naskapi have and the kinds of difficulties they 
encounter in assuming the responsibilities of self- 
government. For example, the bands now handle 
significant amounts of money for the administra- 
tion of local government and the provision of ser- 
vices. Moreover, they are obliged to adopt finan- 
cial systems in accordance with the provisions of 
the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act. These duties are 
new and complex and the availability of trained 
personnel varies from band to band. The Nemaska 
Band is a case in point: 


It is very hard to believe that just seven 
years ago, the Nemaska Band Council 
had one three-quarter time Band employ- 
ee with an operation budget of $25,000 
per year. Today, we have over twenty 
full-time Band employees with an opera- 
tion maintenance budget in excess of one 
million dollars plus the management of 
community development funds of approxi- 
mately over $3 million. 

However, this does not necessarily mean 
that we should not have anymore prob- 
lems but in fact creates more problems of 
which we are endeavouring to solve con- 
stantly at the local level.’ 


In addition to the administrative tasks asso- 
ciated with local government, the bands are 
required to administer and manage property regis- 
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tration and the estates of deceased band members 
at the local level. Here again, the bands require 
specialized and trained personnel. With respect to 
this matter, the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development has recently adopted land 
registration regulations. These regulations provide 
for a system for the registration of the nghts and 
interests in lands and buildings on the [A and IA-N 
lands. The information on all such rights and inter- 
ests are to be kept and maintained in a band’s 
offices and in a central office of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. Since 
land registry regulations have now been adopted, 
bands must establish their local offices and comply 
with registration requirements. But at this time, the 
bands have no adequately trained personnel to 
carry out these functions. So far, each band has 
been granted $2,000 to buy office furniture and 
supplies. Operating budgets have not yet been 
approved and no money has been allocated for 
training.’ 

With respect to the administration of estates, 
Chief Abel Kitchen pointed out, the Waswanipi 
Band has adopted by-laws under Part XIII of the 
Act dealing with successions: 


We have also been told that estates relat- 
ing to deceased members of the Band 
have to be settled at the Band level with 
no relative training and no funding, to 
adequately handle these matters.? 


The Commission believes this lack of provision for 
training will prove to be a major weakness of the 
land registry system and in the administration of © 
estates. 

In sum, training and qualified personnel consti- 
tute a primary need for the creation and establish- 
ment of Cree and Naskapi public administration. 


Law Enforcement 


bands the power to make by-laws of a local 
nature on Category IA and IA-N lands. 
However, aside from adopting by-laws relating to 
administration and financial systems, bands have 
been reluctant to adopt by-laws which deal with 
substantive matters such as hunting, fishing and 
trapping; access to and residence on IA and IA-N 
lands by non-band members; the regulation and 
licensing of business activity; health and hygiene; 
public order and safety; and the protection of the 
environment. This reluctance largely stems from 
the lack of resources to enforce such by-laws if they 
were in place. Essential enforcement mechanisms 
-a police force and a justice system within band 
jurisdication - are presently deficient. !° 
The matter of policing is provided for in the Act 
but only insofar as it authorizes band councils to 
enter into agreements with bodies empowered to 
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provide policing services. Such police authorities 
have the power to enforce all laws whether they be 
federal, provincial or band by-laws.!! The present 
situation is that all the bands under the Act have 
Special Constables, known as Cree Units. These 
are recognized as sub-detachments of the Quebec 
Provincial Police, an arrangement in accordance 
with the James Bay and Northern Quebec Agree- 
ment and the Northeastern Quebec Agreement. 
Special Constables are appointed under the Quebec 
Police Act and as such receive regular training and 
perform the same duties as other police officers. 
However, bands have identified manpower, train- 
ing and equipment as matters which require review 
and further consideration. Some of the smaller 
bands have only one constable. This presents a 
problem since the constable cannot be on duty 
twenty-four hours a day and is required to patrola 
large area. There is also a problem of the additional 
training required by constables simply to keep up 
with new policing techniques and practices. The 
fact that some bands have only one constable 
means they cannot take full advantage of on-going 
training since the constable’s presence is required in 
the communities. The presentation of the Mistas- 
sini Band also revealed that there are no wildlife 
conservation officers who could police hunting, 
fishing and harvesting activities if the bands 
adopted such by-laws. Clearly, additional financial 
resources are necessary to hire and train such 
officers. ; 

With respect to the administration of justice, the 
Act confers additional authority for justices of the 
peace to hear certain matters under the Criminal 
Code. The James Bay and Northern Quebec 
Agreement and the Northeastern Quebec Agree- 
ment establish that the Minister of Justice of 
Quebec is responsible for the administration of 
justice throughout the territory. An itinerant pro- 
vincial court without a regular schedule is in use as 
the local justice system for the bands. The court sits 
in acommunity when the number of offences and 
cases pending warrants it. In most instances, the 
interval between court sittings in the communities 
is three months. The Commission discovered that 
provincial Crown prosecutors are not available to 
prosecute band by-law offences. The bands them- 
selves must retain a lawyer to conduct prosecutions 
on their behalf. This creates an additional financial 
burden for which there are presently no resources. !2 

According to the Mistassini Band, these defi- 
ciencies in the administration of justice “.. . carry 
the potential to cause serious harm to the respect 
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our people would otherwise hold for a justice sys- 
tem that is quite foreign to us to begin with.”!3 The 
Commissioners are alarmed at this prospect and 
therefore have approached provincial authorities 
to bring these matters to their attention. 


Long Term Plans and 
Major Undertakings 


nother matter highlighted in various pre- 
A sentations at the hearings involved the 

difficulties bands were having obtaining 
band consent for major undertakings and in mak- 
ing long term plans. Major undertakings have had 
to be put in abeyance until the bands are able to 
comply with procedural requirements in the Act. 
For example, some band council resolutions or 
by-laws require approval by a majority of eligible 
voters. Since a significant number of band members 
still pursue traditional harvesting activities for 
extended periods in areas that are distant from 
their communities, they are not available to cast 
their votes or be present at meetings. The Waswa- 
nipi presentation, in particular, indicated a need for 
an amendment to the Act to establish a process to 
overcome this situation.!4 
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All of the bands stated that their ability to make 
long term plans for land use, capital projects, hous- 
ing and budgeting are frustrated because of the 
uncertainty of funding from the federal govern- 
ment. The bands have been relegated to budgetary 
and planning guesswork. The issue of funding is 
common to all of the bands and has been identified 
as the single most important obstacle to the full 
implementation of the Act. Because this matter is 
of considerable complexity, it will be dealt with in 
the next chapter. 


Progress to Date 


ith respect to changes and advances 

W made so far as a result of the Act and 
with respect to the potential which is yet 

to be realized under it, many bands spoke favora- 


bly in their presentations. These remarks of Chief 
Abel Kitchen of the Waswanipi Band are typical: 


This Act, which is before this commission 
has taken years to come to this stage. At 
the local level, we have had many discus- 
sions, and feel that this Act is adequate 
and reflects the needs and aspirations of 
the council and the people of Waswanipi. 
It gives the Waswanipi Band the essential 
tools to deal with our own affairs and yes 
even to make our own mistakes. !5 


In embracing the authority and power conferred 
by the Act, the bands have developed and streng- 
thened the structures and institutions of self- 
government. The bands are incorporated legal 
entities, maintaining membership lists; recording 
meetings, resolutions and by-laws; hiring staff and 
personnel; designing and implementing adminis- 
trative and financial policies and systems; adopting 
election by-laws; and conducting general and spe- 
cial meetings on a regular basis. 

With the assistance and collaboration of the 
Cree and Naskapi, the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development has drafted 
and adopted by-laws dealing. with the long-term 
borrowing powers of the bands, the form of an 
instrument of land cessions, and land registry regu- 
lations. In addition, work is preceeding on the 
Cree-Naskapi band election regulations, expropri- 
ation regulations, instrument of succession regula- 
tions, and band meeting and referenda regulations. !6 


The Ouje-Bougoumou 
Band 


matter of special note are developments 
A concerning the Ouje-Bougoumou Band 

who made a presentation during the Spe- 
cial Implementation Hearings. The band is pres- 
ently being established and will be the ninth Cree 
band. For many years the Cree of Ouje-Bougoumou 
have made numerous representations to be recog- 
nized and formally established as a distinct Cree 
Band. The Quebec Government has formally 
agreed to the principle of setting aside Category IA, 
IB and II lands for the Band. The precise areas and 
locations of such lands will be negotiated between 
the Band, the federal government, the Quebec 
Government and the Mistassini Band which will 
cede a portion of its lands for the use and benefit of 
the Ouje-Bougoumou Cree.!’ 


CHAPTER 4 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ACT: FISCAL RELATIONS 


S we pointed out in Chapter 1, strong dis- 
Aen exist between the Cree and 

Naskapi bands and the federal govern- 
ment on a number of issues concerning implemen- 
tation of the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act. 
Unquestionably, such disagreements are sharpest 
in the area of fiscal relations. The extreme diver- 
gence of views on fiscal matters is reflected in 
statements such as these, taken from presentations 
at the Special Implementation Hearings. Repres- 
enting the Great Whale River Band, Chief Isaac 
Masty stated: 


We are... concerned that the continuing 
viability of our local government is jeo- 
pardized by the failure of the Govern- 
ment of Canada to provide us with ade- 
quate funding as negotiated in the funding 
formula and the repeated vacuum created 
in our budgetary planning process result- 
ing from Indian Affairs’ failure to provide 
us with the available budgetary amounts 
in advance of our fiscal year.! 


In its written submission to the Hearings, the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development states: 


The government is honouring all of its 
funding commitments under the Cree- 
Naskapi Act and will continue to do so.? 


With respect to financial matters, the positions of 
both sides have become hardened and relations 
between them bitter. 

It is important to note that strikingly similar 
differences of opinion, held with equally strong 
conviction, between the Cree and the Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
occurred over the implementation of the James 
Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement during the 
period 1975 to 1980. On November 18, 1980, the 
then Minister, the Honourable John C. Munro, 
tabled in the House of Commons a report on the 
implementation of the James Bay and Northern 
Quebec Settlement Act which stated “. . . as far as 
the federal government’s responsibilities are con- 
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cerned, the implementation process has been rela- 
tively smooth.”3 Four months later, on March 26, 
1981, the Grand Council of the Crees (of Quebec) 
remarked to the Standing Committee on Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development that “. . . the 
Native people are experiencing great problems 
with the federal government in the implementation 
of the Agreement.”4 A federally sponsored review 
of the James Bay and Northern Quebec Agree- 
ment5 was launched in 1981 to examine major 
implementation issues and ease the tensions which 
had built up since 1975 and which had intensified 
considerably in 1979 and 1980. One of the out- 
comes of this review was a Government decision to 
allocate an additional $32.4 million to alleviate 
some of the most serious difficulties facing the 
Crees and their communities. A similar amount 
was also made available to the Quebec Inuit. 

With respect to the current situation, the Com- 
mission believes that the fiscal disputes and the 
tensions and hostility to which they have given rise 
must be decisively addressed. The Commissioners 
wish to emphasize, therefore, the extent to which 
they have gone to examine fiscal matters. We have 
taken a very close look at presentations, testimony 
and documents and held meetings with key repre- 
sentatives to determine what has led to each party’s 
entrenched position. We have also considered the 
views of authorities on Government and emerging 
First Nations fiscal policy and arrangements. The 
Commission’s Special Implementation Hearings 
provided a unique opportunity for the Cree and 
Naskapi bands, the Cree School Board, the Grand 
Council of the Crees and the Government of Can- 
ada to explain their concerns and perceptions 
about implementation of the Act. One after the 
other, they told us about the origins of the conflict 
and its history as seen by each party. We were given 
not only analyses of immediate problems, but, in 
many instances, assessments of the long-term 
effects of sustained budgetary deficiencies on pub- 
lic services, community development, and local 
government operations. 

What emerged was an understanding of the 
serious consequences of these disputes and the 
urgency with which solutions must be found. We 
are struck by the persistent planning and budgeting 
problems, the cash flow management difficulties 
and other financial troubles these northern com- 
munities face as a result of the unresolved disputes. 
As we prepare this report, both the Great Whale 
Band and the Naskapi Band are under tremendous 
financial stress and face the undesirable prospects 


of band indebtedness and staff lay-offs. Over the 
past two years, other bands have had to reduce 
services and defer plans. The result has been lower 
standards and poorer quality in essential public 
services for communities already faced with poor 
social and economic conditions. 

We are unable here to recount all the issues that 
were raised during the Special Implementation 
Hearings and during our follow-up review and it 
would be unwise for us to try and prescribe solu- 
tions to every problem. Clearly, however, in raising 
and describing each issue, the parties, both native 
and Government, were underlining the urgency of 
the situation and the necessity of solutions. The 
native parties wanted important Canada - Cree 
and Naskapi fiscal matters brought to the attention 
of Parliament and, with them, fresh thinking from 
the Commission on just what to do about the many 
outstanding disputes. The solutions we offer are 
intended to restore harmonious bilateral relations 
between the autonomous, yet fiscally dependant, 
Cree and Naskapi governments and the Govern- 
ment of Canada and in turn to enhance opportuni- 
ties for the Cree and Naskapi governments to 
further mature. 


Cree and Naskapi 
Fiscal Concerns 


uring the Special Implementation Hear- 
D ings, the Cree and Naskapi bands outlined 
many of the serious fiscal problems affect- 
ing their communities and their efforts to imple- 


ment the Act. These problems, as the bands see 
them, include the following. 


@ The Naskapi Band spoke of the Government of 
Canada’s unwillingness to compensate for the 
extra costs of providing local government servi- 
ces due to the closure, in 1984, of Shefferville. 
Services previously provided in the town must 
now be obtained elsewhere at considerably 
increased costs. Because closure of the town was 
unforeseen, original budget projections have 
had to be significantly altered.6 The Band also 
noted its lack of resources to enforce Band 
by-laws.’ 


@ The Waswanipi Band pointed out that lack of 
agreement with the Department of Indian 


Affairs and Northern Development during the 
last two years on its capital works program — at 
both the projects and budget levels — has made 
it impossible for the Band to plan even one year 
ahead with any certainty. The Band also noted 
that the shortage of training and development 
funds has hampered personnel development. 
As well, the efficiency and effectiveness of local 
services and internal government operations 
have been reduced.® 


The Nemaska Band stated that the Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
refused to finance construction of a six mile 
access road to the preferred location of the 
Nemaska Community. About three years ago, 
95% of the Band’s Category IA lands were 
burned by a major forest fire, including the 
settlement site recommended by the Depart- 
ment. Under these circumstances, the Band 
sought reimbursement from the Department 
for the settlement compensation funds it 
expended to build the road. The Department 
rejected these requests on the grounds that the 
Band refused to situate its community on the 
Department’s recommended site.? 


The Mistassini Band drew attention to serious 
housing problems. A housing backlog of 10 
years exists in the Mistassini community. It is 
estimated that $42 million is required to elimi- 
nate the shortage. A further $16.8 million is 
required to replace 118 homes — constructed by 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development — which, though now occupied, 
have been condemned. Despite these condi- 
tions, the Band is convinced that the federal 
government plans to reduce the housing budget 
in 1987-88. !0 


The Great Whale River Band spoke of energy 
costs. Before the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act 
was in place, the Northern Housing Program 
subsidized energy consumption to offset the 
very high costs of heating oil and electricity. 
These subsidies were cut off after the Act came 
into force. No special funds to offset energy 
costs were set aside in Cree-Naskapi funding 
and the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, after over two years of 
discussions, has not decided whether to subsid- 
ize these costs as it does for the neighboring 
Inuit community. The Band wants to be repaid 
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the $377,000 spent to date on energy. In addi- 
tion, it wants assurances of being eligible for 
energy subsidies under the Northern Housing 
Program. !! 


There were many other instances of fiscal dispute 
between the Government and native communities. 
Potential federal and Cree-Naskapi expenditures 
required to remedy these situations are substantial 
and in the future could run into the tens of millions 
of dollars annually. We cannot speak to each such 
fiscal issue separately in this report. Clearly, further 
negotiation and good faith are required if these 
disputes are to be satisfactorily resolved. We are 
optimistic that these issues can be dealt with 
through the improved bilateral relations process 
we propose later in this report. 


The Statement of 
Understanding: Background 


he single most contentious fiscal disagree- 
ment between the federal government and 


the Cree and Naskapi Bands stems from the 
negotiated funding package which accompanied 
the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act. This is a dis- 
agreement which was raised directly in almost 
every brief to the Commission and which is still 
very much in dispute. The funding package is 
called the “Statement of Understanding of Princi- 
pal Points Agreed to by the Cree-Naskapi (of 
Quebec) Act Implementation Working Group.”!2 
It is included in its entirety in our report as Appen- 
dix A. The Statement is a companion document, a 
bilateral arrangement developed and negotiated 
along with the Act itself, which transfers financial 
resources from the federal government to the band 
corporations so that the Cree and Naskapi can 
implement the new Act. Without it, the Cree and 
Naskapi would not have supported the proposed 
legislation. This fact was emphasized at the 
Implementation Hearings and was confirmed by 
statements made in the House of Commons by the 
Honourable John Munro, then Minister of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development, at the tabling 
of the Cree-Naskapi Bill. 3 
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The necessity of such a funding package was 
paramount. The Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act 
established a new relationship between the federal 
government and the nine newly-constituted band 
corporations and fundamentally altered the responsi- 
bilities of each. It gave powers and duties to these 
new governments never before available to any 
other Indian group in the country. Old fiscal 
arrangements neither could satisfy the require- 
ments of the new legislative and political scheme 
nor were they appropriate for government-to- 
government dealings. New arrangements were 
necessary to protect the fiscal autonomy of these 
governments and to secure financial resources so 
that the Act could be implemented. Thus, the Act’s 
financial provisions provide for clear band auto- 
nomy over budgeting, accounting, contracting, 
controlling expenditures and borrowing. Federal 
responsibilities are restricted to matters such as 
making regulations in consultation with the bands 
and appointing administrators in cases of serious 
financial disorder. 

Moreover, the Cree and Naskapi had first hand 
experience with the constraints and deficiencies of 
the old funding arrangements and did not want 
them to plague their new local government opera- 
tions. The old arrangements, mostly contribution 
fund arrangements, were strictly administered and 
controlled by officials of the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development. Such restric- 
tive and outmoded arrangements were unaccepta- 
ble to the Cree and Naskapi because they believed 
such arrangements would impede the evolution of 
their self-governing communities. Their views are 
shared by the Special Committee on Indian Self- 
Government in Canada. It found the following 
about funding arrangements with bands under the 
Indian Act: 


Present funding arrangements effectively 
deny Indian band councils and tribal 
councils control of the programs they 
administer; they exclude Indian people 
from policy-making; they place impossi- 
ble accountability burdens on band coun- 
cils that have assumed responsibility for 
administering programs; and they gener- 
ate an excessive federal administrative 
and monitoring superstructure. In short, 
they inhibit the development of Indian 
self-government. The Committee is con- 
vinced that the federal government, in 
establishing a new relationship with Indian 


governments, must take a radically differ- 
ent approach to its fiscal arrangements 
with them. !4 


Such deficiencies and impediments were recog- 
nized by the native parties and the federal govern- 
ment at the outset of negotiations in January, 1982, 
and both wished to avoid these kinds of problems 
in the new relationship. A principle concern to the 
Cree and Naskapi was that whatever form of self- 
government was finally negotiated, the financing of 
essential public services at reasonable levels would 
have to be assured. It became clear that the new 
local governments would require more than the 
$3.7 million provided to the bands in 1983-84. It 
was imperative to the Cree and Naskapi that 
assured financing be guaranteed either in the legis- 
lation or ina binding, negotiated agreement. Up to 
this time, neither approach had been attempted 
with Indian bands. If a binding, negotiated agree- 
ment were to be used, a multi-year fiscal arrange- 
ment funded through an unconditional transfer 
payment to the bands was preferred. Such an 
arrangement would avoid the expense and frustra- 
tions of the continuous negotiations process which 
usually results when funding cannot objectively be 
settled up front. 

All parties involved in the negotiations were 
aware that the fiscal arrangement they agreed upon 
would be key to the implementation of the Act and 
to its final acceptance. The agreement would be the 
centerpiece of a new fiscal relationship. 
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The Statement of 
Understanding: A Summary 


he Statement of Understanding is an eleven 
page document signed on August 9, 1984, 
by a Minister of the Crown, the then Minis- 


ter of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
the Honourable Douglas Frith; and by Cree and 
Naskapi representatives, the former Grand Chief 
of the Crees, Mr. Billy Diamond, and Chief Joseph 
Guanish of the Naskapi Band. In summary: 


The Statement is a negotiated agreement pro- 
duced from over two years of dialogue between 
representatives of the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development and repre- 
sentatives of the Cree and Naskapi bands. 

It is supported by a very thorough analysis of 
community needs, conditions and detailed cost 
estimates as well as a comparative analysis of 
the operating costs of other similar northern 
communities. 

It establishes a base-year federal subsidy level of 
$11.83 million (based on the fiscal year 1984-85) 
for operating and maintenance costs. It specifies 
the method of payment: a grant to each band 
paid out on the basis of a 75%-25% schedule. 
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It indicates that annual adjustments will be 
determined through a formula with a set of six 
cost factors. 

It specifies that one-time funding, approved by 

the Federal Cabinet, in. the amount of $7.22 

million, will be made available to the bands to 
take care of start-up and conversion costs. 

It defines other key terms, conditions and 

understandings for the flow of funds under the 

agreement. 

It provides a commitment to undertake further 

joint work on outstanding issues relating to the 

Act; specifically to: 

i) determine how the administration of statu- 
tory obligations under the Act will be car- 
ried out (reports, finances, membership, 
regulatory powers, etc.); 

li) finalize regulations called for by the Act; 

iii) finalize and set up the Cree-Naskapi 
Commission; 

iv) finalize matters related to the Act (land 
transfers, costing of one-year operations 
and maintenance amounts, trust accounts, 
transfers, etc.); 

v) develop suitable methods of funding for 
projects and capital funding; and 

vi) develop a method of coordinating funding 
and funding methods with other federal 
departments and agencies. 
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The Statement of 
Understanding: 
The Source of Disagreements 


i Nhe disagreements surrounding the State- 
ment of Understanding centre on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the agreement is 

binding on the Government of Canada. The Cree 

and Naskapi are absolutely convinced that it is. 

They stated at the Special Implementation Hear- 

ings and during the follow-up review that they were 

led to believe and that they do believe the nego- 
tiated arrangement is fully binding. They have 
produced substantial documentation to support 
their claims, some of which is presented later in this 
chapter. We should add here that we can find no 
instance where the Cree or Naskapi have asked for 

a basic change to the Statement; they have, how- 

ever, sought and, with the assistance of federal 

representatives, obtained clarification to certain 
parts of it. 

The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development on the other hand has taken a con- 
trary position. In their presentation, on October 
30, 1986, at the Implementation Hearings, Mr. 
Van Loon stated: “The Government of Canada 
does not recognize [the Statement of Understand- 
ing] as a fully binding undertaking.”!5 This same 
position is expressed in a letter dated October 23, 
1986 to Grand Chief Ted Moses from the Honou- 
rable Bill McKnight, Minister of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development. The Minister writes: 


Your advisors know and, I hope, will 
have informed you that the memoran- 
dum [the Statement of Understanding] is 
not viewed by the Government of Canada 
as a legal obligation but we have, to the 
maximum extent possible, used it as a 
guideline in our financial relations. !® 


This difference in attitude towards the State- 
ment of Understanding is the main source of dis- 
pute. Before considering more fully the central 
question of whether or not the Statement is binding 
on the Government of Canada, we will examine 
two related disputes which have been the source of 
considerable aggravation between the parties. 


Transfer of the Annual Subsidy 


r Nhe first dispute involves transfer of the 
annual subsidy for operating and mainte- 
nance costs. Here the Statement of Under- 

standing has been interpreted first quite flexibly 

and then, later, quite rigidly. The Statement indi- 
cates that 75% of the annual payment is to be 

disbursed at the start of the fiscal year and the 25% 

balance at the beginning of the fourth quarter, that 

is, on January 1.!’ The Cree sought clarification 
about this, claiming that an earlier release had in 
fact been contemplated. They cite a letter dated 

June 7, 1984 from the then Minister, Honourable 

John Munro, to Mr. Billy Diamond, Grand 

Council of the Crees (of Quebec), which refers to 

the matter; 


Twenty-five percent (25%) of approved 
funding for any one year will be held back 
until accountability requirements under 
the Act respecting the full payment for the 
previous year have been met. The rele- 
vant accountability requirements are set 
out in the Act itself and have been agreed 
upon between us. There will not be any 
other conditions attached to the payment 
of funds appropriate to the Act.!8 


In this instance, the Cree convinced the Depart- 
ment that a release date earlier than January | was 
necessary and further that such a release date met 
the requirements of the Statement. A letter dated 
September 20, 1985 from Mr. Rem Westland, 
former director of the Northern Quebec Claims 
Implementation Secretariat, to Mr. Norman D. 
Hawkins, the Crees financial consultant, confirms 
this understanding. Mr. Westland writes: 


On the face of August, 1984, Memoran- 
dum of Understanding, the Minister’s let- 
ter to Mr. Diamond of June 7, 1984, and 
his statement in the House of June 8 
(thanks for the copy) could still be inter- 
preted more restrictively. This argues for 
a clarification of the funding arrange- 
ments, such as you and other Cree repre- 
sentatives have often requested. 

You and Mr. Clarke’s recall of intentions, 
however, together with then Minister 


Munro’s public undertakings, argue con- 
vincingly for early release of the 25% 
installment after final audited statements 
confirm there are no financial problems. I 
will therefore proceed on this basis.”!9 


With this understanding, the final 25% portion of 
the funds was released for the fiscal years 1984-85 
and 1985-86 immediately after the required audited 
statements were prepared and explained to the 
bands and copies were sent to the Minister. This 
did not occur for 1986-87, however. The Depart- 
ment reverted to the strict wording of the State- 
ment and withheld the funds until January 1. It 
appears that the Department took this more rigid 
position despite the previous understanding with 
the Cree and Naskapi because it did not have 
sufficient cash reserves to release the full amounts 
and therefore had to wait for approval of 1986-87 
Supplementary Estimates (A) to make these pay- 
ments. This does not explain, however, why funds 
could not be found from within departmental 
budgets or secured from Treasury Board’s contin- 
gency reserve to honour an understanding so 
clearly reached with the Cree and Naskapi. 


Annual Adjustments to the 
Federal Subsidy and the 
Problem of Revenue 
Shortfalls 


he second dispute where the Statement of 
Understanding has been the source of dis- 


agreement concerns the annual adjustments 
to the federal subsidy for operations and mainte- 
nance. The Cree and Naskapi contend that the 
formula which determines these yearly adjust- 
ments must include the six cost factors negotiated 
into the Statement,”? namely: 


i) population increases; 

ii) inflation rates; 

ili) increases in uncontrollable major costs in 
northern isolated communities, such as: 
fuel, transportation and utilities; 

iv) additions to housing and infrastructure; 

v) reinstatement of enfranchised band mem- 
bers; and 

vi) adjustments reflecting special needs. 
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The native parties contend that the formula 
adjustments to the subsidy so far proposed by 
Canada do not take into account all relevant cost 
factors. 

They also claim that the funding levels offered 
do not meet other key requirements of the State- 
ment. For instance, the native parties have re- 
quested that the annual federal subsidy be revised 
to offset unexpected shortfalls in user fee revenues. 
When the Commission examined this issue, it 
found that the negotiated 1984-85 federal subsidy 
was determined by taking total local government 
expenditures and then deducting estimated reve- 
nues.2! While expenditures were derived from a 
detailed analysis followed by bargaining between 
the parties, revenues could not be determined in 
any such way. The reason for this was that 
revenues depend on future negotiations with other 
parties, including the Province of Quebec. Because 
the bands were not able to control or predict poten- 
tial revenues and could not begin negotiations for 
them until after a federal agreement was reached, 
provision was made in the Statement” for a review 
of the operating subsidy. Although vulnerable, the 
bands were convinced that this “immediate review” 
clause of the Statement would enable them to 
return to the bargaining table with the federal 
government if major shortfalls were encountered. 
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The arrangement has not worked in the way that 
the Cree and Naskapi anticipated. Despite short- 
falls in revenues and despite negotiations which 
have resulted in resource proposals to Treasury 
Board, no financial resources have been made 
available to the bands. 

What is at stake in this dispute are both the 
primary fiscal arrangement between two levels of 
government and large financial resources. Accord- 
ing to the Crees,?3 the current and projected reve- 
nue shortfall in the federal operating subsidy — the 
difference between the levels proposed by the Cree, 
the Naskapi and the Department, and the 
most recent Treasury Board approved levels — is 
estimated at $11.72 million over the four year 
period 1985-86 to 1988-89. While such sums may 
seem insignificant on the broader federal fiscal 
scene, they are critical in the context of Cree and 
Naskapi general operating accounts.”4 To the Cree 
and Naskapi, the availability of an assured federal 
subsidy is central to the operation of local govern- 
ment. Quite simply, the difference over the four 
years between the federal subsidy offered and what 
the Cree and Naskapi claim could be as high as 
20% of total Cree-Naskapi budget levels for the 


period 1985-86 to 1988-89. No government can 
afford such possible losses of planned revenue 
without far reaching effects on its performance and 
the level of services it offers. And it is important to 
emphasize the breadth of public services these sub- 
sidies support. As specified in the Statement,” they 
include: general local government operations and 
administration; maintenance of public buildings, 
equipment and utilities; airport services; public 
safety, police and fire protection; forest fire protec- 
tion on JA lands; housing administration; road and 
walkway maintenance; environmental health; pub- 
lic health; culture and recreation; benefits and 
financial counselling; environment and land man- 
agement; economic development; human resource 
development; and centralized support services. 
Without assured financing, such wide-ranging ser- 
vices cannot be maintained. That this dispute over 
the annual adjustment is still raging late in the third 
year of a supposed five year arrangement is 
regrettable. 

These fiscal disputes arising out of the Statement 
of Understanding have great significance for 
implementation of the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) 
Act. For a start, current financial difficulties of 
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Cree and Naskapi bands require immediate atten- 
tion. Continued wrangling over these matters does 
nothing to solve real financial problems. Further- 
more, many of the implementation issues which 
must be dealt with in the near future’ are much 
larger in scope and in financial magnitude. It is 
estimated that the housing and capital funding 
issues alone could involve hundreds of millions of 
dollars over the next fifteen years. More important 
perhaps, the disputes have caused growing distrust 
and worsening relations between the native and 
federal governments and are very damaging to the 
implementation of native self-government under 
the Act. If these matters cannot be reconciled with- 
out resorting to the courts, a course of action under 
active consideration by the Cree, then the chances 
of settling other implementation issues are unlikely. 
This does not augur well for future bilateral rela- 
tions, not just with the Cree and Naskapi but with 
other First Nations as well. We believe there are 
compelling reasons to settle these disputes in the 
immediate future. A breakthrough on these State- 
ment of Understanding disputes would solve cur- 
rent financial problems, ease bilateral tensions and 
foster better relations overall. 


The Statement of 
Understanding: A 
Binding Obligation? 


e turn now to the question of whether or 

W not the Statement of Understanding is 
legally binding on the Government of 

Canada. In order to make a finding, the Commis- 
sion examined the sequence of events that led to the 
current impasse. We outline these events as 


follows. 


1. On April 25, 1984, Cabinet made a decision to 
proceed with the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Bill 
and according to the Statement of Understand- 
ing it appears that Cabinet also ratified the 
principal points in the Statement of Under- 
standing.”6 


2. On May 3, 1984, acting Grand Chief of the 
Cree, Mr. Philip Awashish, wrote to the Minis- 
ter of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment, the Honourable John Munro. He asked 
Mr. Munro for written confirmation of his oral 
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assurances that cabinet had approved the nego- 
tiated funding levels and arrangements.2’ 


On May 25, 1984, the Cree-Naskapi (of 
Quebec) Act Implementation Working Group 
signed the Statement of Understanding. (It is 
identical to the one signed by the Minister, the 
Honourable Douglas Frith on August 9, 1984, 
a copy of which is appended to this report). 


On May 31, 1984 and June 7, 1984, Mr. Munro 
forwarded letters to Grand Chief Billy Dia- 
mond confirming that the principal points 
reached in the negotiations had been recom- 
mended to and approved by Cabinet.”8 


On August 1, 1984, Treasury Board approved 
financial resources for the Cree and Naskapi 
local governments at the negotiated levels sub- 
ject to certain conditions, namely that: 


1) the agreement between the Department 
and the Cree-Naskap1 is to specify that the 
liability of the federal government will not 
be increased if the revenues or recoveries do 
not materialize; and 

2) the negotiation of the formula for adjust- 
ment to the base-year level is to take into 
account that: 

a) the local governments must contribute a 
percentage of the costs of governing, 
either through existing revenues or 
through the introduction of some forms 
of revenue raising; 

b) the funding provided for administrative 
overhead of the local communities is to 
be negotiated up to a maximum amount 
or percentage; and 

c) the formula is subject to Treasury Board 
approval.?9 


On August 9, 1984, at an annual general 
assembly of the Crees in Eastmain, Quebec, the 
then Minister, the Honourable Douglas Frith, 
along with Grand Chief Billy Diamond and 
Chief Joseph Guanish, signed the Statement of 
Understanding. At this meeting, federal cheques 
in the amount of $19 million2° were handed to 
the Cree and Naskapi. These cheques cover a 
special one-time payment as well as the 1984-85 
fiscal year payments for the federal operating 
and maintenance subsidy. 
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A video cassette recording of this signing 
was submitted by the Grand Council of the 
Crees as evidence at the Special Implementa- 
tion Hearings. Certain statements from this 
recording constitute important findings. The 
video tape shows that the Minister, Mr. Frith, 
made general declarations about the process of 
negotiations according to the James Bay and 
Northern Quebec Agreement, the passing of 
legislation for Cree and Naskapi self-govern- 
ment [the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act] and 
the fact the whole process required considera- 
ble financial resources, which he called “eco- 
nomic tools.” The Minister also declared it 
“important that the federal government live up 
to its commitment to the Cree-Naskapi Agree- 
ment [that is, the Statement of Understanding] 
and the Cree-Naskapi Act,” and announced 
that $19 million was made available to the Cree 
and Naskapi, $11.8 million as operations and 
maintenance funds for the next year and 


$7.2 million as a one-time contribution towards 
cost of implementing the Cree-Naskapi (of 
Quebec) Act. For his part, Chief Billy Dia- 
mond said that it took three years of negotia- 
tions to develop a funding scheme and that the 
$19 million was only for the first year of opera- 
tions of the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act. He 
then asked the Minister if he would sign and 
commit the federal government to those figures 


negotiated and arrived at. The Minister replied 
that he was prepared to do so and added: 
“ ..show me the piece of paper and I will 
sign.... Otherwise, it is going to be a lot 
slower.” The Minister then signed the State- 
ment. A transcript of this recording is repro- 
duced as Appendix B of this report. 


In January, 1986, after protracted negotia- 
tions, agreement was reached between the 
Cree, Naskapi and the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development on an 
operating and maintenance adjustment for- 
mula. This agreement was rejected by Treasury 
Board on February 13, 1986. Nonetheless, inte- 
rim funds of $836,665 were approved to cover 
Operating expenses of the Cree and Naskapi 
and an amount of $346,341 was approved for 
employee fringe benefits starting in 1986-87. 
The Minister was asked by Treasury Board to 
return to it with a revised formula.3! 


On June 26, 1986, Treasury Board approved a 
formula. This was not, however, the revised 
formula negotiated with the Cree and Naskapi. 
The Treasury Board formula did not yield the 
same level of resources the Cree and Naskapi 
had negotiated.32 Further, certain cost factors 
were left out and other fiscal matters related to 
the Statement of Understanding were deferred. 
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9. Based on the Treasury Board formula, a fed- 
eral offer of an increase to the federal subsidy 
for 1985-86 and 1986-87 of $1,804,362 (less the 
$836,665 already allocated) was made. This 
was rejected by the Cree and Naskapi because, 
in their view, it violated essential requirements 
of the Statement of Understanding. They 
objected to two conditions placed on the 
release of the funds, namely: 


i) The bands must sign acceptance of the 
Treasury Board revised formula as the basis 
for the yearly adjustments; and 

il) Other unresolved disputes about the federal 
subsidy (a $938,687 contribution to cover 
education user fee shortfalls and an annual 
economic development increase of $200,000) 
would be dealt with by a broader “media- 
tion/negotiation process” proposed by the 
Government, but rejected by the Cree and 
Naskapi.33 (The “mediation/negotiation 
process” refers to a federal proposal to have 
issues in the implementation of the James 
Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement 
resolved by way of a two part process: a 
federal negotiator, with a government-wide 
mandate; and a mediator whois to bring the 
parties together to negotiate an implemen- 
tation plan. The mediation/ negotiation pro- 
cess is described more fully in the following 
chapter.) 


10. Finally, on October 23, 1986, the Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
formally stated its position that the Statement 
of Understanding is neither binding nor a legal 
obligation of Canada. This statement was 
made in writing by the Minister, Mr. Bill 
McKnight, in his letter to Grand Chief Ted 
Moses. The position was reiterated in the 
Department’s presentation to the Commission 
at the Special Implementation Hearings on 
October 30, 1986. 


Recommendations 


aving carefully considered the above facts 
and evidence, the Commission is of the 
opinion that the Statement of Under- 


standing is both a moral and a legal obligation of 
Canada. Moreover, the Commission considers the 
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Statement the principal fiscal arrangement which 
ties both Canada and the Cree and Naskapi 
nations to their financial obligations. The evidence 
is substantial and convincing. The Statement is a 
negotiated settlement which was intended to be 
binding, the Cree and Naskapi have been led to 
believe in letters from the Minister that it is bind- 
ing, it was signed in public by a Minister of the 
Crown, negotiations have been entered into and 
agreements reached based on it and millions of 
dollars have been transferred in accordance with it. 

The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development bases its opposing position on the 
argument that, even though the Minister signed the 
Statement, it is not binding on the Government of 
Canada until it receives Treasury Board approval. 
Because it has not received such approval it is not a 
legal obligation of Canada. It is for this reason that 
the negotiated adjustment formula reached with 
the Cree and Naskapi could be overruled by 
Treasury Board and replaced by a formula in 
which not all the costs factors specified in the 
Statement had been accounted for. 

The Commission asked the Department to pro- 
vide a legal opinion supporting its position. The 
Commission felt that if the Department intended 
to diminish the standing of a negotiated agreement 
on the grounds that the Minister could not, on his 
own, bind the Government then, at the very least, it 
should provide an independant legal opinion. The 
Department informs us that no such opinion has 
been sought. In the absence of a legal opinion from 
the Department, the Commission decided to 
obtain its own legal opinion about whether the 
federal government is bound by the Statement of 
Understanding signed by the Minister on August 9, 
1984. At the request of the Commission, the Mont- 
real legal firm of Piche, Emery examined the facts 
in this dispute and considered the case law on such 
matters. It concluded that the Government of 
Canada is legally bound by the Statement and is 
legally obligated to negotiate in good faith an 
adjustment formula for the federal subsidy which 
considers all the cost factors of the Statement. This 
legal opinion supports the Commission’s own 
views on this matter. 

Given our findings, we must state that we find 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development’s judgment in matters relating to the 
Statement of Understanding questionable. Surely, 
relations with the Cree and Naskapi on such vital 
matters deserve more care and consideration than 
exhibited by the Department. It is difficult to 
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believe that a federal department responsible for 
negotiating and implementing self-government 
arrangements with Indian nations, and charged 
with improving their conditions, could persistently 
misinterpret a negotiated arrangement of this 
nature. The Department’s attempt to circumvent 
clear obligations, by relying exclusively on its own 
interpretation of the Financial Administration Act 
— the act which calls for Treasury Board approval 
of financial arrangements — without independent 
legal opinion, and without considering the facts of 
the matter and the principle of fairness, is unjust 
and must not be allowed to continue. Such actions 
cannot be dismissed as merely an honest difference 
of opinion. The Cree and Naskapi were clearly led 
to believe that the Statement of Understanding was 
binding and on this understanding accepted it as 
satisfying one of their main pre-conditions for 
agreeing to the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act. 
Although there may be differences of opinion 
over whether the Statement of Understanding is 
legally binding, we are convinced that it is, both in 
equity and in fairness. Matters arising out of it 
must be negotiated in good faith. The immediate 


matters to be considered are the 75%-25% pay- 
ment schedule of the annual federal subsidy, the 
formula for annual adjustment to the subsidy, the 
problem of revenue shortfalls, and agreement ona 
five year funding arrangement. It is our recom- 
mendation that these matters be discussed within 
the framework of a workable, bilateral process and 
resolved within the terms of the Statement of 
Understanding. These matters should not be 
deferred to the untried mediation/ negotiation pro- 
cess proposed to deal with James Bay and North- 
ern Quebec Agreement implementation issues, 
especially since that process has already been 
rejected by the Cree and Naskapi. We also recom- 
mend that the Treasury Board approved increase 
to the federal subsidy of $967,697 be transferred 
immediately to the bands without the release con- 
ditions now stipulated by the Department. We are 
convinced the Statement of Understanding con- 
tains all the ingredients required to restore good 
relations and resolve disputes. All that need be 
done now is that the Federal Government honour 
the Statement and that both parties guide their 
conduct by it. 
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CHAPTER 5 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ACT: 


BILATERAL RELATIONS 


bited in the development of the Cree- 
Naskapi (of Quebec) Act is impressive. The 
Act, which itself describes the terms of a new bilat- 
eral relationship between Canada and the Cree and 
Naskapi peoples, was developed jointly by federal 
and native representatives through two parallel sets 
of negotiations: one related to the preparation of 
draft legislation, the other related to the establish- 
ment of a funding regime to support the legislation. 
As we pointed out in Chapter 2, this bilateral 
approach to the development of legislation is 
unprecedented in native-government relations. 
Unfortunately, when the parties left the negotiat- 
ing table they went away without a framework for 
the orderly implementation of the Cree-Naskapi 
(of Quebec) Act and the harmonious evolution of 
their new relationship. The detailed implementa- 
tion of the Act, like that of the agreements which 
gave rise to it, was left to be worked out at a later 
date. As is commonly the case, the enthusiasm 
which prevailed during the negotiations did not 
carry into the implementation stage. 


Te cooperative process of negotiation exhi- 


The Role of the Department 
of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development in the 
Implementation of the Act 


general responsibility for the Cree-Naskapi (of 

Quebec) Act fell to the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development. Within the 
Department, this matter was assigned specifically 
to the Northern Quebec Claims Implementation 
Secretariat which had been set up on a temporary 
basis to deal with the implementation of the James 
Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement and the 
Northeastern Quebec Agreement. It is the position 
of most native groups that the Secretariat has 
played a helpful role. In the submission of the 
Naskapi, for example, John Mameamskum pointed 
out that the Secretariat played “a key role”! in 
helping the band council identify its financial man- 
agement problems during the first eight months of 
1985. 


I: the absence of an implementation process, 
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The Secretariat, however, is subject to and oper- 
ates within the policy and decisional constraints of 
the Department generally. It is a commonly held 
view of native representatives that these con- 
straints, combined with its lack of authority and 
financial resources, have diminished the Secreta- 


riat’s overall effectiveness. Again, John Mameam- 


skum of the Naskapi: 


However, we have often found that the 
officials in the Secretariat have their 
hands tied by the bureaucracy within the 
Department of Indian Affairs and North- 
ern Development and in this way the 
effectiveness of the Secretariat is dimi- 
nished.? 


Moreover, the Commissioners understand that 
the mandate of the Secretariat officially expired in 
1986. This leaves the Cree and Naskapi peoples 
without any special process whatsoever within the 
Canadian Government to deal with implementa- 
tion of the Act. 

Beyond the diminished effectiveness of the 
Secretariat as a mechanism of implementation, the 
Commission has identified two more general con- 
cerns of native groups with respect to the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment’s role in implementing the Cree-Naskapi (of 
Quebec) Act. 

The first is that the Cree and Naskapi do not 
believe that the Department is structurally geared 
toward implementing self-government. This view 
was put forward during the hearings by Chief Abel 
Bosum of Ouje-Bougoumou Band: 


It seems to us that once having passed the 
legislation putting the Cree-Naskapi Act 
in place, the Federal Government was not 
really prepared, organizationally, to cope 
with it. In as much as the structure of the 
Department of Indian and Northern 
Affairs is geared to dealing with Indian 
bands in the context of the Indian Act, 
the existing offices and personnel of the 
Department had no experience in imple- 
menting, financing or operating programs 
for bands which operate on a different 
basis.3 


With respect to this concern, it is important to note 
that the Department has recently undertaken a 
major reorganization, creating a new section to 


deal specifically with self-government. The ques- 
tion is whether this will bring about a sufficient 
reorientation within the Department to accommo- 
date new self-government arrangements with the 
Cree and Naskapi, as well as other First Nations. 
Although Cree-Naskapi leaders are not optimistic 
that it will, the Commissioners think that it is too 
early to judge the matter. We have no reason to 
doubt that the reorganization will make the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development better able to deal with self-govern- 
ment. However, it is unlikely to address those 
implementation problems of the Cree-Naskapi (of 
Quebec) Act which pertain to matters beyond the 
scope and mandate of the Department. 

The second concern with the Department’s role 
in implementation is that, in the opinion of native 
groups, the Act establishes a government-to- 
government relationship and places obligations 
upon Canada as a whole. According to Grand 
Chief Ted Moses of the Grand Council of the 
Crees, the responsibility for Canada’s specific obli- 
gations falls upon many different departments: 


They are obligations of not just the 
Department of Indian Affairs and North- 
ern Development; there is National Health 
and Welfare, there is Transport, there is 
Secretary of State, Energy, Mines and 
Resources; Economic and Industrial 
Development.4 


In principle, therefore, Cree and Naskapi leaders 
see it as inappropriate that responsibility for the 
Act’s implementation be given to any single 
department. Moreover, they feel that the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
lacks the influence to effectively coordinate inter- 
departmental interests and responsibilities in the 
implementation of the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) 
Act. This latter point was also made by the Auditor 
General in his most recent report.5 


The Mediation/Negotiation 
Process 


legitimacy of these concerns about the 
Department and, for this reason, as its most 
recent effort toward implementation of the Act, 


‘Ls Government clearly acknowledges the 


proposed “the mediation/negotiation process.” In 
July 1984, when the Act was passed, there was 
already a recognized need for a process to deal with 
many of the difficult outstanding issues involved in 
implementation of the James Bay and Northern 
Quebec Agreement and the Northeastern Quebec 
Agreement. The enactment of the Cree-Naskapi 
(of Quebec) Act only added to this need. In 
response, the then Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, the Honourable David 
Crombie, during a meeting with the Cree in 
December of 1985, agreed to appoint a special 
negotiator.® Finally, in May of 1986, after a series 
of sessions before the Standing Committee on 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development, the 
Minister stated that there should be a two track 
process involving both mediation and negotia- 
tions, that is, a mediation/ negotiation process. Mr. 
Crombie obtain Cabinet approval for this process 
and confirmed it in a letter to Grand Chief Ted 
Moses, dated June 27, 1986.’ 

During the hearings of this Commission, Mr. 
Richard Van Loon, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Self-Government, discussed, from the Depart- 
ment’s standpoint, the broad principles which were 
to govern the mediation / negotiation process. Speak- 
ing of the appointment of a federal negotiator, he 
said: 


First of all, there is an acknowledgement, 
... that this is not an obligation of the 
Department of Indian Affairs and that 
the entire Government of Canada must 
be involved. 

Secondly, there is an acknowledgement 
that the federal negotiator speaks on 
behalf of the whole Federal Government 
and is not just an appointee of the Minis- 
ter of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment. 

Thirdly, when we have agreed upon the 
financial obligations which are necessary 
in order to implement the Agreement, we 
will obtain approval for new funds to 
implement those arrangements. Those 
new funds may be disbursed through one 
department or another, but they will be to 
a large extent new funds. 

Fourth, we have an internal process 
which requires that, first, there be estab- 
lished an inter-departmental committee 
at my level, at the Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister level, to examine the mandate of the 
federal negotiator, to receive frequent 
reports from the negotiator as to the pro- 
gress of the negotiations, to acknowledge 
and recognize departmental obligations 
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in fulfilling the terms of the Agreement. 
Fourthly [sic] ...the Agreement will be 
approved by the Cabinet, not by the Min- 
ister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development acting alone, again an 
acknowledgement that it is an obligation 
of the entire Government of Canada.8 


As to the role of the mediator, Mr. Van Loon 
stated: 


... the Cabinet at least felt that having a 
mediator present in the negotiation pro- 
cess from the start might very well serve to 
mitigate the difficulties that had sur- 
rounded the negotiation process in the 
past. Therefore, the suggestion was that 
the negotiation process should have a 
mediator involved from the outset, but 
the objective of the negotiations is to 
arrive at an agreed upon implementation 
plansnn 


Unfortunately, the mediation/negotiation pro- 
cess failed before it began. A series of discussions 
were held between the Deputy Minister of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development, Mr. Bruce 
Rawson, and native groups to develop a frame- 
work for the process. From these discussions, the 
Deputy Minister produced terms of reference. The 
Cree-Naskapi, however, objected to these terms of 
reference on two grounds.!° First, they did not 
expressly state that the process was to take account 
of the spirit and intent of the James Bay and 
Northern Quebec Agreement and the Northeast- 
ern Quebec Agreement. Second, and more impor- 
tantly, the timeframe provided in the terms of 
reference limited potential negotiated agreements 
made between August 1986 and May 1987, “to the 
extent this is possible within departmental man- 
dates and budgets”.!! In other words, any problems 
which reached beyond the mandate and budget of 
the Department would not be resolved within this 
period of time. 

The terms of reference were submitted to and 
approved by Cabinet. According to the Grand 
Council of the Crees, however, this was.done des- 
pite its objections. Furthermore, according to the 
brief of Mr. Ted Moses: 


The Department then went before Cabi- 
net, misrepresented the Cree position and 
obtained authority to proceed with nego- 


tiations with the Crees on their proposed 
unacceptable principles. This misrepres- 
entation to Cabinet was confirmed by 
Mr. McKnight directly to me.!2 


This is a serious allegation upon which the Com- 
mission has not made a finding. We wish to point 
out, however, that Mr. Van Loon was given an 
opportunity to address the Cree brief. Although he 
took advantage of this opportunity by providing 
written remarks on many points raised by the 
Crees, he did not attempt to refute this specific 
allegation. !3 


The Need for a Mechanism of 
Implementation 


s aresult of a series of events, including the 
A dispute over the Statement of Understand- 

ing, described in Chapter 4, and the failure 
of the mediation/negotiation process just des- 
cribed, relations between Canada and the Cree and 
Naskapi are currently at an impasse. Clearly, the 
absence of an implementation mechanism for the 
Act is one of the major reasons for this. In the view 
of the Commissioners, the absence of such a mech- 
anism is one of the major shortcomings of the 
Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act and has signifi- 
cantly impeded its implementation. Moreover, 
both federal and native representatives generally 
agree on this point. 

This deficiency is compounded by the fact that 
there is still no mechanism in place for the imple- 
mentation of the James Bay and Northern Quebec 
Agreements and the Northeastern Quebec Agree- 
ment with which the Act is inextricably connected. 
The lack of an implementation plan for these 
agreements has been the subject of much com- 
ment. In 1981, a full federal review was undertaken 
as a result of a number of serious concerns 
expressed by the native parties. On the subject of 
an implementation mechanism, the Review con- 
cluded as follows: 


Lack of proper mechanisms, structures 
and attitudes regarding implementation 
has been a major impediment to the 
smooth and efficient implementation of 
the Agreement. The establishment of 
more effective systems for implementa- 


tion can do a great deal to prevent the 
build up of the type of conflict and ten- 
sions which, in recent years, have con- 
sumed time and resources that could be 
used much more productively in achiev- 
ing the aims and objectives of the Agree- 
ment. !4 


The Auditor General also has commented upon 
the need for such an implementation plan for the 
agreements in his 1986 report.!5 

What form should an implementation mecha- 
nism for the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act take? It 
is not possible within the confines of this report to 
put forward a detailed implementation plan. 
Instead, we state two general features such a mech- 
anism should have, outline the form it should take 
and propose a set of principles which should guide 
the implementation process. 

First, a mechanism of implementation should 
have a government-wide mandate to deal with 
native concerns. Native groups express great dissa- 
tisfaction over the absence of a representative of 
the Government who has such a mandate. After a 
careful review of all submissions and the circum- 
stances surrounding implementation of the Act, 
the Commissioners find that native dissatisfaction 
on this point is justified. This absence, of course, is 
at the centre of the controversy, described in Chap- 
ter 4, over the Statement of Understanding which 
was signed by a Minister of the Crown and subse- 
quently dismissed by federal officials as not being a 
legal obligation. When the Cree and Naskapi sit 
down and negotiate with someone in the Govern- 
ment, they want the security of knowing that that 
person has the authority to make decisions. 

Second, virtually all Cree-Naskapi submissions 
indicate a desire to have a special process estab- 
lished outside the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development to deal with the 
implementation of the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) 
Act. The Crees of Waswanipi think that this forum 
should be “at a very high level within the Govern- 
ment of Canada,”!6 and the Naskapi believe it 
should have “access and responsibility directly to 
the Prime Minister.”!’ We are not prepared to say 
that the implementation of the Act should be 
removed from the Department entirely. However, 
we think there is merit in assigning the general 
responsibility for Canada - Cree-Naskapi bilateral 
relations to a representative who is outside the 
Department. 
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Recommendation: A Special 
Representative of the 
Prime Minister 


e therefore recommend the creation of 
W new machinery of government, linked 
to the Prime Minister’s Office, for the 
implementation of the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) 
Act. It is our recommendation that this take the 
form of a Special Representative of the Prime 
Minister. Moreover — although it is not within 
our mandate generally to comment upon the agree- 
ments — we suggest that the Special Representa- 
tive also be responsible for the implementation of 
the James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement 
and the Northeastern Quebec Agreement. For this 
recommendation to work, the appointee must 
have the confidence of cabinet and the full author- 
ity to bind the Government of Canada. Needless to 
say, his or her authority would not be limited to the 
existing scope and mandate of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development, but 
must encompass the mandates of other ministries 
as well. The Special Representative should have 
direct access to the Prime Minister and Cabinet. 
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In principle, this recommendation is not a great 
departure from the process which has already been 
approved by Cabinet. As described by Mr. Van 
Loon, the “negotiations” branch of the mediation/ 
negotiation process contains some of the same 
elements which we are proposing. 

We have no doubt that institution of this 
recommendation would do much to satisfy the 
concerns of native groups. In support of this, we 
note the success of a similar representative in the 
Quebec Government. During the negotiation of 
the James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement, 
Premier Robert Bourassa appointed a special 
representative, the Honourable John Ciaccia, who 
was given full authority to negotiate on behalf of 
Quebec. The Cree have expressed much satisfac- 
tion with the role he played in these negotiations. 
Recently, Mr. Ciaccia was responsible for the suc- 
cessful conclusion of another multi-million dollar 
agreement, the La Grande (1986) Agreement, with 
the Cree. These accomplishments, where there has 
been such a special representative at the provincial 
level, suggest the likely success of our recommen- 
dation at the federal level. 

We also recommend that the Special Represen- 
tative be guided in the fulfillment of his duties by 
the following broad principles. 


1. The Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act has a con- 
stitutional character which must be respected. 
This constitutional character derives from the 
Act’s connection with the James Bay and 
Northern Quebec Agreement and the North- 
eastern Quebec Agreement which are “recog- 
nized and affirmed” in the Canadian Constitu- 
tion. !8 


2. The Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act creates a 
new government-to-government relationship 
between the Cree and Naskapi nations and the 
Government of Canada. This relationship is 
fully acknowledged by the federal government. 
The Act places a responsibility on both parties 
to eradicate the ghosts of the Indian Act which 
continue to trouble their relations. 


3. The obligations within the Cree-Naskapi (of 
Quebec) Act cannot be separated from those 
contained in the James Bay and Northern 
Quebec Agreement and the Northeastern 
Quebec Agreement. In accordance with the 
findings of the James Bay and Northern 
Quebec Agreement Implementation Review of 
1982,!9 both should be honored in their spirit as 
well as their letter. 


4. The Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act, as well as 


the James Bay and Northern Quebec Agree- 
ment and the Northeastern Quebec Agree- 
ment, are flexible agreements which allow 
problems to be solved through bilateral negoti- 
ations. This is in accordance with the findings 
of the Implementation Review, which stated 
that the James Bay Agreement “... was not 
intended to bea fixed and static legal document 
but rather a flexible agreement which would 
allow problems to be worked out through 
ongoing interaction.”20 


Asa final comment, we recommend that the first 
duty of the Special Representative be the installa- 
tion of a full and appropriate implementation 
mechanism for the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act. 
We are of the opinion that this should include 
fulfillment of the Statement of Understanding. 


CHAPTER 6 
CONCLUSIONS 


t will be evident now that this first biennial 

report of the Cree-Naskapi Commission 

expresses mixed feelings about the first two 
years’ implementation of the Cree-Naskapi (of 
Quebec) Act. With respect to the Act itself, the 
Commissioners believe that this bold venture has 
laid the foundation for strong and vibrant Indian 
governments. It is an excellent example of what 
cooperation between the Government of Canada 
and native people can achieve. In these first two 
years of implementation there are clear signs of 
progress and of potential for much growth. There 
are, however, serious problems that have arisen, 
and by necessity, it is these that we have highlighted 
in the report. 

We will speak of the accomplishments first. At 
the Special Implementation Hearings, the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
indicated much progress in substantive areas such 
as the development of regulations. The Cree and 
Naskapi drew attention to their achievements in 


establishing local governments and in acquiring the 
techniques of management and administration. Of 
particular note is the positive feelings the Cree and 
Naskapi people have for their new autonomy. 
Removing authority from the federal government 
and placing in the communities where it belongs 
has created in the Cree and Naskapi a new satisfac- 
tion and new sense of self-esteem. The Cree and 
Naskapi are very proud of their accomplishments 
and are determined to make the Cree-Naskapi (of 
Quebec) Act work. 

Unfortunately, successes in implementation have 
been overshadowed by major problems in the area 
of fiscal relations. Principal concern here is with 
the disagreement over the legal standing of the 
Statement of Understanding of August 9, 1984. 
After much reflection, the Commission has come 
to the firm conclusion that this agreement is legally 
valid and binding. The Statement of Understand- 
ing is integral to the implementation of the Cree- 
Naskapi (of Quebec) Act. Although financial 
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commitments were not expressly made part of the 
Act, evidence clearly indicates that native represen- 
tatives wanted them to be. They relented on this 
matter only after they received assurances from the 
federal government that commitments outside the 
Act would be reliable. Clearly, the Cree and Nas- 
kapi would not have accepted the legislation had 


firm financial guarantees not been made. Further — 


to this, the Statement of Understanding was nego- 
tiated with the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development and was formally executed 
by a Minister of the Crown. In our opinion, it is a 
legal and moral obligation, fully binding on the 
Government of Canada. 

In the course of Canadian history, a notion 
persists that governments make promises to induce 
natives to surrender their lands and other rights 
and then routinely break these promises, fre- 
quently hiding behind legal technicalities. Regret- 
tably, the evidence supporting this notion is exten- 
sive. In a recent case in the Supreme Court of 
Canada, for example, Mr. Justice Dickson as he 
was then, addressed this very point: 


The Crown cannot promise the Band that 
it will obtain a lease of the latter’s land on 
certain stated terms, thereby inducing the 
band to alter its legal position by surrend- 
ering the land, and then simply ignore the 
promise to the Band’s detriment.! 


The Commissioners hope that the Statement of 
Understanding will not become one further instance 
of this unfortunate notion borne true. Therefore, 
we strongly urge the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development to reconsider its posi- 
tion on the Statement of Understanding. Further- 
more, we urge the Government to act at the earliest 
possible date and carry out our recommendation 
that it establish a Special Representative of the 
Prime Minister to oversee implementation of the 
Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act. The first duties of 
this representative should be to carry out fully the 
Statement of Understanding and to develop a 
detailed plan of implementation for the Act itself. 
The Government has at this moment a unique 
opportunity to reaffirm its commitment to fairness 
and trust, in the eyes of native people. It must not 
let this opportunity pass. 

Finally, we believe it our duty to call upon both 
federal and native representatives to use their col- 
lective talents, wisdom, resources and good will to 
reconcile their differences and to focus their efforts 
on ensuring that Cree and Naskapi communities 
grow and flourish on their lands. The success of the 
Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act can be achieved 
only by the cooperation and determination of all 
parties in the coming years. The Commissioners 
realize that under the best of circumstances prob- 
lems and difficulties arise. These must be dealt with 
honestly and fairly. We dedicate our efforts in 
monitoring the Act and in offering advice to fulfil- 
Iment of the noble aims which underlie the Cree- 
Naskapi (of Quebec) Act and we call on both 
government and native people to do the same. 
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A’ NPoAb* 1 


oft WAL; dA7d UP APoDCb’ D Tr*Abs 


of YeAf addALboD' LDPC’ da! 

P-a'bA LIADe’ bCY, ddC DC LAL- 
duedt Cd* dh AAAS PratbA  -AAe<iD* 
(d<*) 1 d\ aAACbodb <* bASAS PDCboD* 
LANL DC Jat 3, 1984. 

C< td Fens ASACACd* D -P-aSbA 
‘AAe-D°. dd Ad? dratb§ <NibY D 
‘AAe-{D° DC bac d* AW PSDPL> DY PL 
Lb 7bASeANACL. sbhec-< etd portad* 
DC obo. TYAS D P-atbA -AAe<iD*, <IdC 
LAS adAAAD<ibo>t -P PL acbN dob dh 
AdSAS PY dad-AC® Uf LLPdot<dbob* 
DN<ANID od? PS Ka OUT Yb wD 
C\PPLDow «AAS? LPAAA-C2 aS 
DCASDT:LE <b? od<ChoD>* PY D-dt4 DC 
b°C. PL ddC DC -P-a‘bA -AAA<dD* LAS 
AAACb.oD¢ LAS bSCDdS PY LDPAAL Cd 
LA‘AAd’ AY PSDPLDo Y dnPY AND’ DC 
baCx 


Gar “<IPAAL ‘P-a*bA 
"AAC (d<*) 


[oer >- dd Abd -AA‘Cbob' doby bf 


of WN ACACK o'dlDc’ bbNob- 


<(°: <IPAA® -Pra*bA ‘AAAD* dev A-< 
oD’ | PTS <A PY PMob dX? odo! 


bbNobob’ ; PTS <A Py Pil dX? oID* 
PL Pot AoC o™ID* bas PSDPL?, PY 
do bKa dx? As N<ACd/L PZ AxD*, 
ATLDY PY ath AAY MDda bbo-d<CPod* 
“DA2D* da dX? aT dl NKACY 1912 
INPNoD' LAa adAAAD-<bodb! AxDY Ife 
Pr ap dnes bot, JS. cD:dAG doc 
DoD-ADT-d'. dalb -AAe dD dC 
AYALA! ANDY <P APMa‘L  dAradot 
doy Uibow® bArb', P¥ DNXKANID»o-<? 
deyA-d DAT DL Pd = dite 
NKANIDsP Pb -APAD oP IY bod" 
WA:Ldydb Lb daC ool. Py ddC D 
odIDa -IPAAY AXDL, AATLDY PY a7%bAAL 
AyL +L A AddLY Lib? PY doy ac 
CPSDPLL ADPAAY Lib? PZ doz? ANL PZ 
doyD dS aPD<ALboDY DC bac. 

D Lb bdAICbobY Lib* PZ bf raCD/7 avbd* 
(Pd P¥PePao” UX <PACACh d<b PADPLD 
Ur<db PAY -<CoALba LDL -<>-dAr IC 
Cie ee pebl nee exo P7 WAATED* = <td? lb” 
Pod<Nb -AAY daC bAN ALTDL <Ddy 
D7XD = doD:ADL, WDDocL\Y PZ <dDLot 
DIT-<: PY dob DIPS dDdv DYAD ab 
bA?ACACL. dcoyD Lb <f ACACL -AA-<D 
AN<ACL DYND ATND PZ? AP PLACE at 
LU7NYL = Arado AL DAKANIDo<dD =< Ab 
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oAAtb-d PAYS = dDde BDL AA ACL 
b<CL“AAL -P PY AATLDY DC r:LdA?2 
bddfb 1972, d* Lb N<‘dolé Los bArob/< 
bANEdS Lf P<Abo-AAL doy {D*UDsd <K 
Ci ARa o:AA Y= A<dAba- AAG. CAT, 
Adobo AW Lb DyxD bANAdCh dC 
bdChoAA’ MPADCI bodl Fa dYAL doc 
br D-d"CboAAL PADCAD. 

ddC Lb D'PY bDL DNabodL odld* A*:AD 
AvJ 15,1974. <dLb T° A7d da fA 7 
RNet d<b od D* bbNcboDL P- Py 
AATLDL bFraCDeL Aas: AD Ard 11, 1974, 
PL ge MoL ADC! ood ID a bAY 
br raCDe? DUTDacAe:L. 31,1978. ANAdDel 
AfadCbo> PY Po7dIDL baC Pz db 
CXDPLDL = LAANc AP OYA der AL 
odlDas. 

(rd Ck dAPa ab Uf AY cDCbY Cd 
IAPbL <t okd ID da PPM PY PN! 


Hudson Bay 


James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement 
and the 
Northeastern Quebec Agreement 


d<b_ o'dIDa 6,500 CNeDL fT Axd' PL 
4,200 CNADL AAYTLDL <P ANab Dnt-<D 
404,592 <SAML <P*PL” Fdb dT oboDL eaobd 
$225,000,000. Tova (TN (Cea) AAS 
otha I ACCLe PLAAY Lb dfrd-<b.ob* 
PL PLT SbodL = PTDoY UdbMa’L = <IfxD 
dob  bD'PDPNIdboDL. da Lb <¥ Dd 
red LeNACAC:bL AS -4-ACboDL aC 
o’dIDol.» oDAL Lb PANPaCAbo-d DYA< 
I. 

<Ad bAN'Cr DyA-d dP¥4, ADL 
br >boPL Fd -AAD UAAPCL, Jac ANPFL 
PL daC DAND TILL D dP. da Lb 5,403 
JASANL <IPYPL dla <Ad bANC' <f¥, 3,250 
A7ANL <IPPPLE PASAS FoboDL PISA AxDLx 
D Lb <Ad bAN’C’ TS AYAL Fa oAL 
CAWa AboD; 1A bAN’C’ dro (1,274 
JA‘ASL <IPPPL) bac PSDPLD Pb-dne-<inJ; 
da IB bAN’CL <’PS (884 <IASANL <P PL) 


WEMINDJI 


EASTMAIN 


NEMASKA 


Category 1A and IA-N Lands 


Category II Lands 


d<b PSDPLD fbn Pb-dN2-<NJ. 

of bAN'CE DOA P44 <DdA-d Td 
DOA df5d -AAMD AXDL LfoD-ADL, 
Lao DPoL\b PY UfoDDLol Fd <bAL aL-A 
Cb PNA<DeD'. da Lb 58,500 <JA‘ASL 
aP7PNeCL «=of bAMC' <TS4, 25,130 
JASASY <IPSPAYCL' PALA ToboDL ANDL. 
o> bAN'C’ dTS4 (346,092 <JASAKL 
APSPNPCL) <Dda <A A*dAAL 44 doc 
DAA ADol <<4-ACboDL. D Lb <7PY AINE 
aP>-JANIdbobDL AD LA’AS oD-ADL PL 
Ted Deda PEPASLD Pb PEPSAPCD’ DAD 
IND. 

da fNob -AcCL o’dlIDa C¥A’d* AS 
AJCPPax. dey d Lb eed <PANaL 
DAXANID.o<D, DNADD oP PY dobD 4h 
oD 4ACL Libxd, d<b a‘bAAY Lb 420 
C[CAPDL bAeTobo>Dt Lb ¢abw <IeCL (6) 
Pob* (F7NCH) PL dobD UY PTSbodL 
LINKACL <AdCD Arado daC fsa 
o’dIDob IdAICboDA’. 126 <ASAK 
<PPNYCL §=PASAS Pobodt I-N  bANSCAY 
VeYD -AAD Fd USAPCL a%bAAY 
QbNCAL IC o’d Dol. <* Lb do <dCL 
CD4> (16) <JASAKY <PYPNCL IA-N bANSCAL 
Pehiroda Abo GOMDred. SLR CEL@Cls.-4aC 


ik 


Fol 1600 <dA’ANL <PPP MCL PT yboddL 
LfoD:ADL, Lf cDDoL Nb PY Ufc dDLol daC 
TI-N bAN’CAL fxd. 

de Lb Wty AA dML dob dor 
o’7dIDad dab Lb Lbvd ddALdyde 
DA : 


e dob DAP dh 
LP-APAdC od lDow’; 


7APLboDL = UT ra cb 


eo} ASD DIED PZ AND @TADILD; 
Se NU 7 OLE, 

© GofCbhodblL 74; 

e IAAACbodL P<SdLD*; PZ; 


e AD <PPAAC LibxD PZ dfb Lib* <PAL. 


daC Lb baC ANe<dDob C< ff Ard 
D o'dtD®. FoDPd da ATS PL DadD 
LFYAACboPL, <Dd> AND o’%dIDa AYAICL 
C °C ANAADel 1982,35 JATMNC! dac 
M1ALNdL o'dIDa PY AND NK ANID a 
AN’CD LAP Adobo’. alDb' ACACb*D Fd 
<Adol LPANC’ D ANADe Abel dAratb! 
o'dlDa, FYL 4 dab LUiba <AAY dAr* aC 
ASAAL <Dd bAS AdSAJ* DL Uf AP 
FYAACK*DL <a odtID® ddC Lb doblb D 
JADCbho<IL <'d dab Lb dbA:L-de<dL dC 
(6) o'dtIDat da bANraAboPL dcoyA-< 
oN «A (2) o'diDat PSYADPAS Lb 
(1986) o’dIDa Lb Dd bbPCboD', Ac ADAP? 
dCL U’CdboPC (6) 1986 bl raCDZa oDL- 


P-abA -AAeAD*  (d<b) 


AdCD (9) AATNSC’ daC PTSA PZ 
€ rena db ietdiDe P72 <0 oieC 

(7) dArrnrC’ PiNot AoC’ od ID* 
dC LraAbob>' PSDPLD bATMab ANADow 
daC AWDPLD dD‘UDcw DL daC IA PZ 
IA-N_ bAN?CAY Tx", baC PFADFLD 
bN<ACh <TXD 'Pra*bA LF = AAPCAP. 
doy Lb dAradcAL Uf cb, bAN 
baC PXPPLD DYAD P-a*bA -AAADol (d<b) 
daC PSDPLDIP-dAL. Fe Lb Po dtaob 
LAANL D -AAe<dD*. 
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D Lb PracbA -AAC<dD* (d<b) <  dX<b 
a‘bA\ Axdl Py devAd Avaod (8) ACN 
Axd*r> DUA <h APC DUA drobCr 
JALdD-A-ANDL, PSPA-A-ANDL, “AP of-A-AXDL, 
INoC-ALDL, of %b?-A-ANDL, “AND oc A-A-ANDL 
P7 [fro A-ANDL. 

LS Lb Ta PACbo® D Pra’bA -AAe<D* 
(d<b) Abd death’ <M:b' -AAAdD* DC b°C 
da AxD PSDPLD LCC ANr-dDol. Fdé Lb 
aLfbPZANC P PF acbA doz baC Axbd 
‘AAe Dow {dC daC PratbA AAA dDol 
<IPAAL Ufo’ PYDPLD PY AxDL LIL 
ANT Ad’ Uibexd. da Lb <dfDbNebobl Db 
P-a®bA “AAC Da F'db al fbf <* bobo%bb 
BPSD PLDD®LY PLN<ANID LibwD  -P-a‘bA 
‘AAD PLrYboDL -P-a’bA LP dbNoLel. PY 
ddC °C Pra®bA ‘AAA Dol AVAL-<ds-<iL 
T7bobC Av? Cda LAZ DPLDC <bd* 
AXDPLD'LDa DL: 


Pearby eb el ADeL 6CU 


\ PLANIL dab bdArSALLY PY -AAd<- 
L’ bbPCL Libb <dPArbbodL D -P-ab A 

‘AAe<iDa Ldb -ANL <A<iN7Cb.odL <Dda 
<AAd AxD PSDPLD, D Lb AMLACboDL, ddd 
‘IL dA:Ldedlb doc XM bAN*ChoDL <°C 
P-a’bA “AAA Da =LA%L*—P-a “bA 
“AAe-D* <-AA-AACboDL <Dda PKACAN?? 
IPLAC Cia AAL Qx’Cbo:AAL do7 
P-a’bA -AAADow. 165 JATAMCL <C 
P-a’bA -AAADa <Miblb ddC LraCAbodb 
Cla dradcAL DADL DodD dof bArbL 
P-abA -AAADoxD <:AAAAACboDL oZAL 
Lb Arad” : 


1) UfDPCL Lb [ralbo® debe b<PANL 
IC DC Wot>oAf PL Cd* <EAAL dob 
P-a’bA “AAA Dow da Lb beb»o7b? 
LPXPPLDD’LAP Dd P<ToboD> LPANPCC AC 
C\PPLDIPAL Pb. 


2) ALDNaab, .P> SbaDP GAG idebD ks 
oDJANFAPD-dvd dob <:AIN  SCb.o-AAL 
P-a"bA “AAA dDoX =DL PS —sOLD PCL 
Tradbow DL PL Cda LAS Pod<Cbo-AAL 
debt 4h oD PACs AAL Libov DL. 


doy Lb <Pod<CL dobd d’oD-dALboDL 


LPDPCL TradboxdD drdt bfoer> oA da’ 
‘P-a®*bA LIADolL bCL LI<CbodDL da F7L 
bCh.obL ICACbL bLAAACLoDL bLIDabobL 
Dr dC DCL NA'NbL MPdod DCaD Hull 
PArbC-4 -A\dAP’J 28,29 PY 30,1986, <DdLb 
IL LdAaodl df>4ALboDL -P, a’bA PY 
WL LUPSDPLDD*LY =bACL dr*dc AL LibxD 
WADCL, Cia “db AAdL PZ Cd* A 
DCAAdL UiboxD doy -AAADowD DL. dC 
Lb b<dKCboDL Ca <AS WALL PY C 
AN DSCAAL -PratbA AAC Da bASAS 
IAPCbodL DCL of>*. 

D Lb LibL bLIAaobbl, Fe: D-<diPt P-ANIL 
MPVANLdL deyA< P-atbA “AAC Dow 
(d<b) PZ dort N7L QradcAbL <-A-A7- 
CboAAL« dab bFPSDPLDD*LY <* bCC dC 
AXDUDPL°L = bD’C’C, DPLD Rihard Van 
Loon, fAMLdDL dobA PADPL:44 bac 
I:YACk DY <AAL Pra%bA “AAC Dow. 
AYAL Lb FUCD AxDL P:ANIDL P-ab'Ax 

LIADoL bCL <TPAAdL <:AINCL P-a7bA 
‘DAe Dox (d<b) PY doy bPSDPLDD*LAP 
JANe<APAP UibxD. US PAX P-AXLANIL D-<ir 
Jb -ANL «ADL U-dP-CeL PADPLDD oP 
bYA:L-dvdAL daC -AAAdDol. dDdxD 
D775> 4 697 NCL WASDL (PSE PAM] 
-SDPLD LPAdcAL AxD P2DPLD Doxd PY 
oLDLUMNCD LibowD =U SAAL  ANDPLD- 
ObLDaxD°P7" al-ACbS] Wa7<D2 e7sD 
aD JALbo:AAP dradcAL Lb LfDCb. ddyb 
‘AAD dab bPSDPLDD'LY -AAD AXDPLDL 
PL DNAI = <:AdeNLAL dobS  Pra%bA 
“DA? Da (d<b) PAK Syl = ANDL ADL 
LA'AACL LibxD. C< dA’d Arada <b <Adob 
ACANTAdL FXDL PZ PNDPLDd<arl der 
Liboy AYAL-dydAL. CX PP TN ACACda 
ULE SAAGE VANDU> P70. PADPLD OD7NDe adh 
PPAAAL. -ATSAACboDL <* 4 AAACboDL 
“AAeAD* LI dD*bChoDL, MDd¥ Fd Ux 
AAL Ted DMPA C<DLATDL. DC Lb 
Fradbol ddC Ld C7L L*DDI7PL’ <* <7L- 
ANFAWC Ube PY LANL’ <* Ub® LAANL 
P7 LICbodL AP XYAACbo<Lx 

D Lb L’>CY LabAtL-dAdyL Ub* -A-ANIL 
P-abA LIADcL bCL -AAD PY JOL 
JACANTAdL dob bPSDPLDD*LAP bY A:L-<- 
AJA ab QALDoAL Fred DC <A NPFbAL 
LP TXAACboDL <* -P-a%b’ -AAAD* (d<b), 

C< PP PASACACda -P-a*bA “AAC Da 


PAX Abd ath <Iib' -AAAdDa AxD 
CSDPLDa DL daC <DPAAL of dAN’bar® 
ADL Ldb PYAPCL bac AxD -AAP<Dow 
daC PAK db FXAAL LAN AAACbodL 
P-a’bA AAC Da AYAL Lbo-<Cbodb db 


‘AD/Ch.oPL dMb AXD PSDPLD -AAeDa DC 
oba baCx 
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P-a’bA “AAP IDa (dX) 


<IPAAL aC P-a’bA  -AAP Dol. 
FLD>>a P<‘ APPIL MY A:L-dAd’ dol 
bobo’dIb -P PY a%bAdd PL baC PSDPLD 
LfPbadCbobb AxXD PADPLDa daC ANPIL 
AND DL. & AN dDPCboDL daC -P-a7bA 
‘AAeDob ULd?CboDL Uf FXAAD“L— DL 
P PL a’bAAL 4 dh oDdACL N<* 
UT yboDL PADPLDe -AAD LPAAA:Ce*. 
daC (TS A PY PiNoL d<b o’dlDa 
PL PC PNoL <AoCL dXb o7dlDa dC 
APAAL -Pra%bA -AAP Da (d<b)x  IDde-4 
DYA o7dIDat UCKCboDf da PSDPLaL 
AAA ea Abbot bAradChobf  bb/CboD’ 
P-a"bA -AAAdDax. PY ddC da P-a7bA 
AAADa LeaC’ baP>ACboDL deyA-d 
o7dIDa Dda WP7 AKACboDL PZ 
ICbILA- Jaobl dd:ADacdl, doALobl P7 
ID DLoaobl ; PZ PxXxDa PZ P7dALLDa 
LAAACbobL > PZ TXxDa PZ = F7dALLDo 
LAAACbobDL ; PZ =LAAAA = AACbodDL 
bLdode/DD'UDa PY da “dL Nk<’doloDL ; 
PL LAN’ChoDL AXDPLD <D’LDa. P PY 
a’bAAL tb4<CL DY AAD ewD ADL 
AYP ChoDL a%L YAICboDL PTA Pol 
db o’dlDa PY PiNolb AoCL o’dlDa 


Pim APSDPLDaoDL -AAADa dC 


dAr* 


“NINE SELF - -GOVERNING E BANDS => 
‘ ONE DEVEIS ISPING 


TACbodL drazb* 


dae AND SP TSCILD aM DUS Pa. I cA7 C= GAS 
FC<CbodL W7P7 LAN AAACboDL. PZ ddC 
DC -AAA<Dol LDPAAL Cda LAN aPPADL 
cee O00) laee7 0a Gn TAP les 

Wd Lb db WAICboDL PF bl ra CAboblb 
P-a7bA AAA Da = (d<b)  WDda lL 
L:AAPAACbobL AXD PADPLDa dA’d Lb obo 
daC ‘AAC Dol. Pra’bA -AAA Da dC 
JA2DoPL d* AND DPLDclL daC AxDD’T* 
PL QUAY LfaP>-dANI<dboDL AXDL -AAI 
aC bAPALAPY PY dob DNADDo<? Py 
dbAL dA? Libw? AN’ AL-ACde AL 
L-Af Ad". 


A7idm Gaon ICGkb 


dLb Abd datbY dANd Ad PADPPLD 
favre Now (rene Poaree tas 
Liew <D*bAL <P CACY <P Pe 
a’b\ “AA Da Dl 
Lb oft WDda Abb ab dab’ D 
bra AboDf P-abA -AACdDa aD Udb- 
rLhoDL -P Pb atbA Cda CANT Ad 
‘AMD. D Lb <P DCbodL Ck pred 
ebo’CD Arvada AdbfLbo>C AXD <D?Cbo- 


ESR EES CIEE SS 


RS yp 
seek 


NATION 


‘CHAIRMAN 
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“AAL -AAAdDow? “A DL oft Id P<Addd 
CSDPLD  -AAraCdb AAD IY! debxD 
bDCb bbPCC baC Awd -AAADor. 
C< Phd Lb FSD Arad* PorbboDb D 
b-AA’CboDL -AAA<dD*. <P-AND’LTDL ANDL 
PZ PXPPLD ddd dN AdSAS*obL CA’da LAS 
PYAAd Dy AAA DoxD. DL Lb 
QP-APD’LE DaodbbL bbeCboDL = -P-a7bA 


AAeDa Dd bAPAAAL Fe: Dla CA*d* 
d\ cDCb dradcAL Cda dh WAICL Liba 
daC P-a%bA -AAADol PY Pred Do 
LP“LACh = Cda No DAALboDC =«LDCE 
Libow dobvD -AAe<DoxD DL. 


D Lb Libt bLIDboDL <DPCboDL Awd 
P-a’bA -AACDa Liblb PY PArbboD> <”AN- 
PrLAL DC bac <AAbL DCboPL PL <-AT- 
YAACboDL doy ACATDL AXDL PL PSDPLD. 
D Lb bArbboDL C< Pt< f-<-APA<DL +P 
Ph avbA. Lib bdD°bSChoDL -P-abA 
‘AAeiDa ab bdA°CY AXD PSDPLD Dowd 
LibL PS PAPPIL <DNeiLL DA DACA- 
NIDcXD <DdY DYAD ASD PADPL-AcxD 
DL PS bIC DPCL [rahPoDY. doy Lb 
PPL avbA bXKNA< <b <Adob AS -<<CL 
‘AAD «AND =PADPLD Dow =<INAP db 
Axbs <:ADPNLZAL PSDPLD Dowd. 

IDdeD PL LibL bUAL-dAdL dab bobod-dl 
ASI del Ub PSpred "DC abac ee ur 
AffctdboDb PF UfPodACboAAL dob 
odtID* PL AXd NAA<DPDoewD UP FeaXd7b 
daC baC -AAAdDob 1982. dob Lb 
dr-ArA-<d -P PY a%bA LibL bArbboDL baC 
AAeDa, Cc PP PT’N-APAAACDL ACL 
bANPaAboPDl baC -AAe Dax dal obdiDol 
dA:L-v<il ASD bTDa PY daC <dA:L-de-<iL 
Pra bA -AAeDa Dda Fred AYAL-dy-<t 
daC baC -AAeDeb 1982 35(3) <IP*PNCL 
Lb PAdoboDL. 

D Lb Ta db Abd <7AAY <Ara:b' bASAS 
DNoboPb -P-a’bA -AAAdDa dDda -d4\ <A 
aP>-dATDL AXDL PY PADPLD. <a -P-abA 
‘AAe-(Dol Fybodblb -P PL a%bA “AAD LAS 
AA A-CAL UibND daC DANDPILL PY dob 
A°L ASD da PD-JACL. AND PEPCALboD 
da AXDPLDD'LDoL DL Lb -A bac 
PXPPL>, = -”bAbor* = AXDL Ss SAL 
DNAID oD DC be DDP*LACbo-AAL  LibwD, 
alo JANIL LAAPCboAAL Ufd<PCbo:AAL 
deb wD -AAL ANADexD PV U<S Abi AXDL 
doy bAN ocbhob LD daC Awd 
‘AAeDoxD, LD¥Y Lb bATIAL : 

dPNaboPbC AXDPLD PLY Dd<al dC M4 
LDL [ToboDL DPLDo wD <b Td AAAAD-<IL 
L:bxD bPADPLDD’°LAL = LfAradeAL bf 
ACAL<boPDL <°d <P dANcAL bac AwxD 
‘AA2-DoxD. 


<NL daC Arvada 
{ -AA?<Da 


Lb UvaCl dC Ae. L:ANLdDYd (do 
[Deve P-abh -AACDa. 


daC IA PZ IA-N bAMC’ W274 dddC 
AYAL P-a7bA AAeDa PY ddC MNCL 
d* ALLDPLD {D"LDa dal dob A-ddrys, 
TA bAN’C’ h4 Dda dor Ul7 dXb 
PSDPLD bdeDF¥C bac PADPL< fT A Awd 
LAAPCAP. IA-N bAN’C’ dxDd -AA-<D 
LE 7bobL IPND dab a’bAx 

oD) GE R7r ob (4a OPEN GL edo G 
P-a’bA -AAADet ddC AYAIC: bac PY 
d<b -AAeD* ANP <°C AND?PL PY Cd 
LAN C’bTbLx daC Lb baC PSDPLab 
bD¢Cb.oDL “AAC Da <APCboDL LAAN PT’ 
N Py PNoL dXb o’dlDa “Dd Lb abo’Cx 
Fa d* Dob abo°CL PravbA -AAAdDa 
(d<b) Feed <P ANPaCAboD> dfb 
“AA?DraoAb® <* Lb d<b -AAAdDa D* 
daC ab (4) <P°PAPC’ ddC AVAL 
de PrabA -AAADa PY -AAADe a Ab* 
Dd*  boboC’x 

<Ad () dAreCe <& -AAAD* dC 


— WASWANIPI: 


WASWANIPI 
<jicN 
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AYA:L-<v-d Cda LArathé Pf PL a'bA 
ASDPL:-4ANPD*. Fed <<Ad debA-4 
AXDPM -PbANPaC: = =bXob =6ddC | IND 
Lefer b'. bX’ WANPaCAboDL dC ND 
dA’d LAS o7DCbY Cda <atb! -P-a’bA 
AND°T44 — DL?TD oD, = DNAA<DPDo-P? PLY 
CLUPDPCDL = o’dIDa‘%, LUNKACL ‘Lb PL 
b-<’7ChoAAL LPADC dd daS dd < 
AACDa reobCL AdANL ot YACY 
PoDJACbo> DNrob/Da Dida LAANcAL. 
Pe Lb dob <PPDacPL ANAA<Dea oD! 
PL db Liba daC AACDa fbAPN<ACd*. 
ddC PL DC -Ab-ACboDL <* Uf 
FraCdbobC. <dPCC red P PL avbA 
bf rack daC AvD DIL “Dd bAArC 
dob (T” A PL P-Nob d<b o’dID® PL 
dey f-Nob <AoC’ odlDax 

21-23 dATA’CL <dC AYALA: Clo 
Wat Ub* UDCboDé daC AWD DT. oAAt 
Lb Atadew L:bvD> LIDCboP' daC 
AXDPLDAID’LD cL : 


© FXDPLD P7TDo PEPAZDL LE AAACL 
P7 ITA-N AN°CAL WPL? | 


e TS -AAD ANKACL dob IA PLY IA-N 
WisGAG eels aber. eUAS. (RECGL (PS 
CAZAAC. 
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c-7 Lb, “all Pz SLAN Re CbIEGG 
dArvadcAL DL DMD'LDodD dvDd PY 
AXNDPtalb LqD7L* L-AP.o:dACbo: AA’ 
AVAADDo® PY dor IC PL7LACL Lib 
Py doy P PY a7bAAY -AAL b<fAAN*x 
C< POPACACda <b DL FCXCL BZ AxdD* 
daC DCL Td Lb dob CX PbIACANI<boDL 
D> PAK Fd KAY DY dAr*adc AY 
DALNeD.o-D Pb ATAY DY <NALAPY drt 
Prod Dob AC CAN? ddC odo A’. 
25 AAS 78 MA7PN’CL dC -ICboDL Cd* 
LACAP*, Cda LAradcAY LAN PTDL PZ 
Cda LIANE AXDPLD PZ AXNDPLD dX<abDlx 
dol Lb AxDL <Dd AXNDPLD P7 AXDPLD 
d<aDL LIAL dob @dADCL Uibow? 
QVAL:AdAL -Pra’bA AA? Dol. AXDPL? 
Dd bobordC Av Py ANxDPLDdK<ar* 
ANA <Deadbow? Py -AAPeDa = PbAALC? 
CADCL Uibow Lib Lb LEACH dC 
P<ANPaCd dL da ANe-<Dea Aba. 

45 WATNC ddC LraAbobl Cda LAr 


adcAY LAN P7PDL AXDPLDoL DCL 
ANe-<iDraAb* doy Lb P PY a%bA LAMaL 
ANe<Dr*aAb* ddC daC oft LdANc AL 
daC IA PZ IA-N dN’CAF drys PL 
da’ Prd Daf daC LC dre Dd 
Lb*CDdL  dobxD = -AAP-DraAbow. CK 
re-do Lb FU Po ANI PTDew AxDL 
LP DPCL “AAC DraAba daC dC AACL 
Ur TP XAAY AAC’ DANDP:L:. AAS Lb 
AvadoW® doyt DI'LD oP? dab PxDPLDY 
QDdi DZAD : <PSDPLDY <*S dC AACL PY 
CXDPLDI-LD*. AND LbC T7NA’ACACd* Ar*d* 
DATLDD’LD* = bArathY (°C baC Awd 
DAA. LDYA< Lb LNrbbodbf? <*C 
AXDPLab <D’LoDct : 


© Wf PYLACL dac AND i Py. TWeiha. 
PZ L<7PCboDL daC Cobb: 


omy oR? do CDiienU:b a CAGE aaah 
LUraAbobl (777 PZ Cdl LACANL Pb <* 


dNeCboD' Cla LACANL <?P¥ PY Co 
LACAPCboDf  Tud<4, 


CaPND’ he CPR ATIC bos LN I CRGKS 
bo> Ca LAA CbodD* CPS daC PADPLDoL. 


oP a we NENI LSU be iC. NK 
oo MAGE oD’ (ASD P77 A DZACGe lo 7D 
WACANc AL Uf: 


© Pb dobA-< LAN PPAACaobf Liboyd 
PbAda = ADa Uo DJANIboDL ML DI 
dovA-d Fe*APoAva UfDL AAACL DNA, 


e LAN af>dACboDL <P> LEP ALAA 
CbhobL P7 Ldb -AadCbobLx 


e D-ADaobbl, dDolt\oblb P7 <DDL- 
cao’, (dalLb fT’ A Pb PMob dX<b 
o7dID* Dd Lbod<Chod® Pb <4 LIA- 
Dob bC’ PbKNYboDL -AACDraAbow <* 
Lb ob* bCC Dda L7LACL.) 


NL dovA -AeDeo Aba Pb-AcdIDL 
bACL AxDY Abd UAAN <Ddvd dod 
IP72 WdMraCAbo AA DL PF QP daC 
LACAN PZ cdADa, dedDclLtob’ P7 
doDPLoacbl <:AACCLoD’ DL. Da <dAr- 
ad?C UF APA <Po<ALbo AAP AXDPLDot 
dL dab Deda PbPADCA< b47Cbo-AAL LU 
oDJACb Udo A’ -AAAdDowe® PYLb PxDP- 
LDTradPox? -Arob’* P7 <ACACh <b 
dJA“d Df Aflan:AAY Lib® <D/Cbo:AA*x 

of (2) WAP7C dC AVAIC Cd* LAL 
aP>-JACboD>* Lib* LAS DNabobC ANDPLD*. 
ANDY = PEFDPCDY = -AAe-De*Abos® LAS 
TeaCDeaobl AXDPLLobY PZ AXDPLDd<adb 
Pe atac aa reCAW\o ee GU Wdoe7x 
DAXDPLD.o-<D. Py ddC daC AxDY Uf-d-ACL 
Cda LANMa.AAL LAN DN*bobL AXDPLDL 
PZ dX<ar® daC -AAL b<PANaobb <dAr 
TeaCDeaodbb {Dd PZ LAANL. Td Lb 
doy -d4APC! AXDY  -dK LDMa:C-A 
dovA-d dob DA LDANDPLI* PEPYALCD* 
7PdC Lb <ATL Uf D’AAL daS AxDP* dao 
aoPb <{DD<dbo>C ANDPL>. da Deda 
LPDAabobC LP AXDPLDS <Dd* drad’C UF 
“ALAC dDNaboPbC AAal LAYDPLDC (dac 
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IN raC-dboPbC Fre*Abol PY Abaad C4> 
18 dQ>«Ka’O) Dd Uf DN*boPC LPASPLDC 
PLLb LANDPLDd<aDC. ALYAL A*LD-<P 
aL fb-ACA<DL DY dANaoAAL daC P-a’bA 
‘AAe<Dob ddC AYAIC. 

oD (3) JAP?CY <dd> dLIAacdlL Py 
Ud:bflLJaoPblL Uib* dAIC. YACA Lb doD4- 
ALboDL da:A <A> dLI-AaoDl U<Adir 
APCboPL. <a Lb Dda <dAr do A’ LfA- 
CAC ACACko:AAL Uibow Td <AD doD- 
-CACbo:AAL LPAMMab DACANIDa. A’L Lb 
deyAd dod ACboDL Lib* YACY 
o'dACda LCD DM dob AAS oD 
ALboDL L-AN?’ <LIAaoAAL <-A7LACboDL 
Libs. dMb Lb “MAAAC? dob LAPL LLIAL 
ALN Lb dedlaob 4-ADCboP>* Lib*, PA< 
LdANcA'. DDLb <LIAaDD' doD-dALbo D* 
GACY LC DP dod bCAY DP <’NDL-dL 
Ld-AaDot ArobC, 

aD (4) dAT?C’ Dd* eabD AYAICboPL 
WC Viva Ab sDEVAICde AUAZAAD GAS 
AAACboDL ANDPLD <D*LDS. db LB OLS 
Pe*CDboDL AcDY daC baC Ae-AAe<Dob 
NX*  ddbL AAA ow OAYAL PIAA 
I \boPb eayWdadcA’ UTyboP' <C 
baC PAPPLDcL DL. dobA-d Lb 
ANe<iD-PaAba <“—Dde DC AYAL-<JA-<d : 


e LDP?Cbob® P7 LDNMabobY [ralba 
FraCAbod’ ¢ayD Cia LAA? oDACbob* 
fayd b<AdDE dad LOCboDL 


e “AA? DeaAb* LPAAN <:AA-AAACL oDL 
?a7D 


e [Tralba PbDPCboD <* ¢ard <PAAAS 


e LDMaboDl DP dab L<N’CL ¢abD <I 
ACAAL PY AK -AA-AAAY 


e PL dAAéa.cbt ¢abD ANL ANC 
‘dDealba PbD>PCboD 


e ANADeoAb* PbPPCboD  <d:bPLtaoDL 
dda LOCb {D"LDoxD PY LANCe* PL <I 
{D’LDa FraAb* Ado‘. 
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ACCU. (508 4AlZGHAXIIC PdGbcdD LY FG 
LPCoPDL DL PY <AALS Da daC IA PY 
IA-N bAN’CY Pb. <P Pra%bA -AA?-<iD* 
WAL dv Dp PL Pobobt AxDY LDPC 
dr -AAA-Dea Abo 

ce (6) JAPPC’ ANDY PoboDL PTD 
Ibe ANKAC dob dP LAS EPCKCL. 


daG> TA“. PY CU TA-NiY GAN CL e779 


(Tybob* Ad’ LACAC’ <Dd dcoF Wow 
PL TN «= IDAcboAAL Lib PZ da‘ 
dDNoboAAL Ch“PIdY. doyAd IA PY 
IA-N bAN’CE W745 Lb farDdro7 
DUSSP? FPCRL A OiPb U6 ek ae An 
ad<C bol ¢ayD VAL <K PYDacd’ <daC 
dXb PbAPCKACho>. dob Lb Dd ead? 
N<ADDow bI7" LZ DL DNobedl fT’ 
A Pb PMc d<b o’dlDa PY P<iNob 
NoCL o’dIDa AYAL PbrPo<ANIS. Fd Lb 
alL‘A Fa dtb Dida alfbfadPeay? dac 
AY ' db DP od dS Add PY <b PrbeC 
doy doDALboD>C UfrbeC [d's 

o\?CL (7) JAP°C’ dDd* AYAL-<s-<' db 
Td LPAADN*L PNDPL? do7 IA—IA-N 
bAN’CAL QPx°. bAradCbhob® <* -P-a*bA 
‘Ae Da <APodACbo L doyA IA Pb 
IA-N bAN’CE P74 ZAC7 FLAdcAL dX<b 
Lib? Lb d<CP LYS DNab PX”. 
Avaad (8) AAP°C’ AdC AVAL yd! Clo 
Gear Po ee Claws ECCU Sd Siac bse ASD: 
Libox? Cda IA PZ IA-N_ bAN CL. PY 
QA:L-de-2 da -a*bA = -AAAAD ob 
QP7LACbY Liba P"LACbY Q7r* DL 7ZACZ 
Ped ANDL Pb APLANIY aol:A [d dab 
AXDPLDY PZ? AXDPLDd<ar’. 

<Ad7CD (9) WAT7C’ dC AZAICL 
AYL WADPCbod* 777% PZ dMb daC LraC 
Liba LPod<ChoDL PY <* IAN*boDL APY 
Fd dXb PUPANctdbo> IA P¥ IA-N 
bAIPGRDRZS <o Cbey JACNebo bly ih” 
<AdbboDL <* LAS P*PDaobl bdyL Df 
dac df YACY Ted AxDY Lf-ANI<db oD. 
<Ad (10) AAP7CL ddC AYALdY L 
q* LN:bY PraAb* daC UraCAbobl Pr. 
(bd LY DCbobL LAP Ad’ AxDY do? 
IPCKCL PY = AANA-CAL PSP Ad 
LPIC'L. <* Lb Fradba CK Phd Pb<iNo 
AND <AP7LACY Dds CKANFAP dre 
PY Ld FRAC UGAR <°G" <7 Dir Ab 


IC PralPou<iAt PPP o<ACKo? PL <Ad 
daC bPMDPLDDLY PbNd*. <daf Lb D-<drs 
AGL dob <NPPDY IC <I PL dob FP 
ac UCAP -APodAC:bd Lb YACY 
Pb>-JALboDL AADPLDo bCL LPANMal daC 
LfoPoAL Fradbolb Cda <’AS -ALdboDL 
Ire, TP-d<s pb Pence PL dAPY Libw. 

KADY At PANS Code *EvaGhb eb 
UfDC7L™ AXDPILED. “P5> *Dd< alas de 
Afficbo AA dob? dpe phy pds 
DAY ALD oP? LAAPCAP Fd Lb PfboD-dANS 
Uff bea AA’. PSDPL° Dd U-dNe-dcb 
UPAINIAC -P PL abA ACL. 

of\> (12) <AP?C’ ddC LeaC AboDL 
P-abA -AAedDa bAAC. Dd DL 
LACAN? <DPC’ AAWDor drt bUoA>o Af 
LP-ACL Cda add AAS dob 
‘AAA Dow’ PD bed? LAC’ Cda add 
WAM dey -AAAdDo® LAS AAA 

o7D\> (13) JAT?C’ Dd AYA dyed +P 
PSLE avbA DNAA<DPD* bof Lb. <Dd 
b-ALCKCbh.oDt AY dK £CKCb Lib do AC 
Dd" do PAPAP = DAKANIDe. 

aD\> (14) JAT?C! ddC AYAL<¥dl CPS 
db Prbeaodl. 4° Lb Lib* <b Prb? aod 
CP DL Liba <Ad Arad* bAS AL -dA-< 
baC =A -AAAdDot Nb. = Dd-A 
INKAC’L AXDY Libow’ Dac IA PY IA-N 
bAN’CY Q5d PL AY -A ANKACL 
dANdc AY daS IA PS IA-N_ bAN’CAL 
are Fd Fed bAS Prbeaod’ Cb 
dbArvaib' Uffrbea oP*. 

ACCL G)S> (15) AAFC’ ddC AYAIC 
db (DNcbo: AA’ D-d* DACANI® LbC <AdCD 
Arvada baC AD AAdDa ; P PYLE a-bA 
ANé <daC IA PY IA-N bAN’CY <P>A 
MNdoA’ DAKANIDo<P aL fbPDNcPoPw Td 
db -P PL a%bA PEUDNoT Vd. PL dob 
Deed bdCTdC Dida Lib PEPDNoT v4 
Pol dob? PAK Ibe bat dd 
ANXANTAP dradcA'. PY bfC’ AND Td 
K<Ad Deda UdANCAY doy PLD <b 
AYL DNobo AA’ DNKANIDo <P. dAPMalb 
Lb dob K PTDL ddC LPYAN deb 
dddde! hab Ped UbedAAC’ LAradc AY 
doy DNKDNIDo<d?. ITS Lb << PPAAY 
GACY Arada [Fr ANDY daC A Dt 
Lf d:bfLb.oP. 


QeCL CON (16) AAT7CL dC AZAICL 
bLdo-d/DD"LD*.  PEPDPC?  o’d Dow =A, 
PSDPLD Pb AY PSDPL> PY <P dnPY Dd 
<Na’L bldo-deDD’ Dow UP-ALAL Ards. 
dDd‘ dab bldo-<des LACAN?Y baP>:dAC 
doy¥ LdANcA’ bac PY dXb -AAAdDow 
PL AA -AAP-AD ea Abo. 

one Cn CON IT), ATC 4 4dtG 
AVAL: dAdobod’ -AAAdD* PEED Da 
Adab P-a%bA “AAA DDa® (d<b)x PY Abt 
P’TDaoX? = ANDPLD = PZ) ANDP'-LDd< a DL 
LPANe<d' LPNKALAP PYLb LI><ibob*s D-<A-< 
MPAdoT AP -AACADeabbow. CK Phd 
P7d-dx?  DDD’LD a? da ba PD ACh 
“ADAD* dac Avaab COM> (18) AAT?CAY 
ALdy-At <P SboDY PY OLEPbY oy 
Libow® AYAICAY daC LAY LdabodS Da 
Uibox PAN oDCbh doy “AAA Dow 
LAANe A’. <Ad7?CD COND (19) AA T7C’ dddC 
AYALA: = D\bo>C =AXDPL? PY 
FeaAba bfrb> LfaPD:dAC* do 
doD:dACdoA® LCPof AP Ad bAbLAY 
Fradbow PY doy ACKP bet 
UT ra CAP AP. 

D Lb LC DYAL Ad daC AAA Dol 
ofAX (20) WAPC? ddC AALS 
LAN?Cb.o>* baC -AAAdDeoAb* Lfa AAA’ <* 
P-abA = -AAAdD*  (dX<b), 
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aT tk Siheter?. | 


Pee ey or, a ee 


1.0 LAS SA RDN OO 
ae oe URL 4bie Gee ee 
FRE OW lebe did ba ty See 
iit tl. CP Gayle. Ar Pe 
FAY > Lass! 4; ce ra . it Aa sOtAe> 
tA ~~ re: (4° Ger --ty ab 
SRA ‘pal, Jae va De Oe Ge 


wa AK ‘ Bea. ° se f 4, 7 hs Pa tes 
ACK ek eOe* GRD PEs rhe: UT: 


baa a ' i é - 4, Rha i", bMfis: « 


a ih wont 7 a ene P te ii 


eee Tl a : i Sap PO 5 “ad id 
sf a 17 apt? an : y * - 2 Mx 
7 — . 

7 > 12 a 24 ‘i, 
4) nm 7 i ias 
a * . we he tf 
oy TAC Ice A-ha th 2 
— i fer El out 
} ry - = ‘2 
ve x fans Ce 
+ L Ae ee 


- ears 
' o.4 er 5 
roa or Gil ifet 
ZENA $8 Gir 
ge no — "4 is ‘ 
et eee leiey F 


rae ei ret Gra Pla 


a cutee a’ & 
reer ae. Bre, 


pce: 
ee 


’ a a 


COS. Te Leith 9 nae 


AT NroAb™ 3 
IN ChoDL -AAAD* : 


Lib* <”ACACbY <tc -dPAAY 4<in’- 

Cho>' -P-a’bA “AAP <D* (<b). <I°C 
Lb (<A Pb PiNolb d<b od ID® PL P-<INoL 
‘dNoC’ d<b- o’dID° dC =OLDPAAC OC 
AXDPSDPLD. <* Lb Ub* bDeCboD' Cd 
LAra:bY Pb C* LAN?CY daC o’dlDo’ Dd 
AYAL <°C AYALA -AAADo’ §=—'d 
dn>> dA’d Fed ANCE. Dt Lb odID* 
dC UY ds dAP-APA<IbY °C ba C 
‘Ahe-<Do*. 
deo” -AAe<Dov ddC -PAAY -P PL aZbA 
LPDPC’ PL LPP7LAC’ Cia LAP do AY -AA-<? 
DPAPPLDo-<P. LAS D<?CboD' ala’b -A- 
A-@ DPADPL Do. LAS D?CboD' aL- 
a’L “AAL DC, NX%dol “Act DC dkb 
b<’ChoAAY bbbodt L’AAAd?ch CK 
‘AAe<Dobl LAradoAib doy P-a’bA -AAe-<- 
Dov (d<b) PLY dob AXDPL-4 PL ADIL? 
dXar® <\ PuboDt P*TDow LUPdNeCe L- 
bow, LAC Lb: 


j XDPL> AANPD* <DPCbod* <Dd <Ad 


Ar PADPLDe* 


AXDPLDD*LD® PADPLa’ Arad® AYAPCboD* 
qd PPD* bANebeD' daC -P-a%bA -AA?- 
‘Do’ (d<b). dA’d Lb <ACboD' da P*PD* 
°C bATNecAbod>' -AAA<D*, AXDPLDD’LD* 
C\PPLab Arad* T¥L d* dratbé bac PAD- 
CLD* <PC dKb -AAADo PC dh AICoD'. 
If Lb bbNaboDL Lobo’d<d DNA:L-4, <Dd* 
LT>boDL Cd* LACA Arb Pb LT >boD* 
PTDeY Coby LAS AAAD<L DNAL-< 
daC P-a’bA “AAC <Dolb (d<b) DNAL< 
DdA-4 L<dD=<d AADPL> PY Dd<aLl. LAA- 
D>! Ube PL LAAPC! PXTDow DL LAS 
PoboD' afb-A DCL PADPLD LPdD-b-D-<". 

oN bPAAY dAYAICboD' -AAA<D* AY 
CAPPLD® LA PoPax PP PL a%bA PoDd-<ANS 
LPA'Notdbo>Dt -AA<P LP dbNaLe Lib 
LUXAAd. PY Pod JANIS Lb.o-dACbo AA’ PY 
UITLfdobo:AAL AXADDow PY doy LAS 
APALN Px <LS DPN o’dID® PY -AAde<ID* 
Qed SP>ArCE a P PL atbAN deb bal 
Av-AAe- Dow, -P PL avbA foD-ADL, 
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CoDDoLSDt Pb PardDLodDt PY -AA<P 
DNAIDo<P PSAPCDL Pb PYAPCDY deb 
“AA? DPADPLDo<P. <td dob LibL  f7C- 
ACda AVALNPD* <'d Lb cbPALAPY TLD 
AxDY PY a’ AA’. dd ddC -dl Ab PDY doc 
Dedeo<db PY olbx PL dC -duD?:Ce* 
CoYAD <4-C-dL' LoDow. -AAL DC Df- 
Ne<iDo<P PS DNADD oP ddd <’d dr- 
PoC Ped. d* ASD PADPLDa PbDPAS 
Akal debA -dA7AAC’ DALNPD0-<-4, 

AY PSDPLD* Lb AYAY PL DNTPS <°C 
-I-'NdeD PSDPLD* <Dd¢ bac PY dXb 
C\PPLD. 

CKChoP>* <* bAPPPAAS AXDPLDD’LD* 
aLfbNDNI: bLIDA-C’ -Pra’bA -AAe<Dow 
AA Uf7LAC’ <\ -APAAAY -AAe< Dt 
PL Lb Cda LAPTYAAP AXDPLDDLD* bAPD- 
NobodDt. <d deACe Td U-ACL Cad 
YAM. Td Pod<CL PLY AC! dod <I 
“AC Ad’ Aw? <D*bAY PODPLDe LAS PPA- 
A:Ce. 


db dA’ AAACbob* 


b -ADNI- P-a7b\ <-AAAACL DPMDP- 
< Jive. UD Aee addon Ub UGG 
LD7 Lb dCACdcA* <<D7bAY <b 


\>7bY ACALLYDaw? <dAAAACY P7 Lb <bP- 
o PCL ¢o¥A> UP <ALA. DUA Lb bA’- 
f7s Asstt *als tan; 

TLDA* Lb of ANAT Ada* <* bAAPAAACZ* 
oNXDPLDa* AN<CANLL daC bOPAAY -P-a7bA 
‘AAeDot (dXb (Dd DL Phd bIPAAdy' 
C*C LDNabob’ fav? LACA PCbodDL dd 
Lb obdbyAi-dAd* D ND. FNoPow Lb 
oN Ala’ do7D bAPAATDY PSod LAS 7dfLe* 
GL7* “<d “did net ANANG72 <n55 Fate 
bANebob' AXDPLDD*LD*T ac -APAAt 
P-a’bA -AAADol (d<b). AND PboDCd* 
P7LANL:+ = <”d <EDEN:bY  -P-abA -AA?-<D* 
(d<b)x Wd JDP APradcn? a7b* LDPC’ -A- 
AeDat foe Lb PTD daC bac 
AVAAeiDo* <DPAAY. <D* Lb LPAYAICb.oD* 
W a’bA odlb* d<b (dv bLP Da AN Ad 
a’bAAY Cd* LArad oA -AA<P? DP\D- 
CLDo<. ddAyd Lb fod Cad  bA-AS 
qd7b7C’ PZ? AAT Ad’ dab abAAL WAAAC 
DACANIDo-<P bA?AS AdoAt DYAD -P-a7bA 
‘AAe-AD*  (dXb). 

CK tt JAAP dt ¢od? UfDNobod 
P> d* AS AfobodD' CX Pf dA7d Uf 
ANACbod* ° AZL dS Aratb® /AAACbod* 
D -AAe-D*. 

a Lb a” AZ: dANaob*, TLIO AxXDPLD 
DNAL* fdPCcD' dA’d LAN AAA-Ce PY 
dA‘d LIC PaoZA” daC ARDPLDD’LDc* 
LDP XAAP DNAL<?P. PL-CD PYAINIY AxD- 
PLDAALdba® bo’ DNA. Dey bLI- 
DAPAF AL -Pra-bA -AAeDox?. al%b Avd* 
Lb bAL : 

CK PRI bt of DCaa JK ANoIDPL 
Ped *  datbb b7TD* bFAdDYY daC 
P-a"bA -AAADo! (d<b) LEAAACYY da 
ofXD’PTab« dDd* bAPPL’ a7b Lf Arat’ daC 
LDL AAACboD' Lib* PY dA’d LDD-<bobC 
de bXKL AMobodt PY daP><JArr <I 
dXaDL Iva: LUM. 

dh Lb o2@ Ada bAAS NAcbL -AA?<D*, 
Pe AYaad CAP DxDPY PLY dab a’bA 
LS PACyboDY LTANAY PY Fe-d -AA< 
LAAA:Ce’ Libs? bIAICAY -AAADc'. <Db* 
CK Ad* <ANPD* <* DNebod' -AA?-<D* 
CobA-d LAANP LAN DMabobt AXDPLD PY 
AXDPLDd<ar’, P7 dN LIAL AXDPLDY PZ 
JAUdbo* Py d* * Ura C-dbobS L-APAdC 


DAAWDow, CK PAK <beatbé <b CA-d* 
A’APAAY ANDY doy -dAN PPAA-CC. AX 
di APD NGPA AID" 6 COP? Sar UID= 
adoAY daC LbY AAACbobY Lib’ JAP LS 
AbANI LAAAC! -AA-< DPSDPLD oP doc 
‘DAe Do bOPAA‘. Fe Lb AxD' ‘bAr adr" 
{LAC Cla LAS AAACH. 


db Mibb LP7dALIa.b’ PZ 
Jala GRP iD assed? bo: 


ddd Dla bAPTPAAY L-ALPAACboD* 
fron db AbL Lf*dALDaod' Py 

abc’ DP LP PPPDY <D"LDe ww. aL’ 
AxDY d¥Ddv DY bAS AAL-<dAd: : 

JA\2 Pb <B> Ada al’b AdD' APL 
PL actA Lb CODY daC Df LPACAN?* 
PL ACb:b D-d* UP’dNtdiboPS UP<dbNebo:AAL 
Poy A, 

aSbAA® PL bAeT*bY <KAArDY <bCAL 
D-<A-d¢ LPACANCAL dey bdfC’ LP-AAr- 
aCtL Cda LAN’CAL AAAAC’ Libeow®, 
AXDPLDL Lb Dd<atl-4 <D’bdb -d’Ndra' 
CAS ad <ALDY D-dvd¢ LACANPAS Lf-A- 
A’CA Cda LAN’CAY LAAACbo:AAY Lb- 
ow, bPADPLDD’LAP Lb Td dA dob- 
A-d Div LACANPAP Pb Teed dt -<din’- 
CAL Tralba doPe AL doy Lf ACANPAL. 
AYAL Lb <’d aLDTTXYAb<boD'. bAC J 
AXDPL> a’ <b PAPAS dob DdX<ail-< 
bANY<d1<ibo>Dt a%bAAY PL <P Arado A’ 
ATPAAY eab. DY Lb dM oDD*LACL 
abAAY dd:bPLIL dac P-Nol d<b od ID* 
AAA ACbob>’ PradPof-<d< Lf-ALdb oD*, 
Avid Lb T-7ddD' dobA-d LAPD’LAL by 
GAPD’LAL dbNo IAP Ads ZoFAD PL 
QLANFAP <K AAACbh »AAY Ube ddd 
AXDPL? UreK tbo bATAC LS Fd AAP 
[Y¥dCD Arad* <ob. 

dA’d <Aratb’ “dNLLD* PL PTDL <D’- 
LDow DP LC ddd Lb ODYAD 
o> ACL AXD' Lf Arado ALL -AA-D LP AS 
“AP ACL Cob dob? JAN PPAA:CA. Dd 
ModdACe AvDt L-APAd PS Utd! 
D-dvd¢ Fd ob PAA AAAACAL L:b- 
oe ded PL dob PoDNT A dobA-d 
Pra"bA <TPAA dAf PY dob dradoA' 
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Libw <”CAAAY <AAACbo:AAY PADPLDD?- 
LDow, AD Libt ArdPtt dbNa’b <IPSAL 
2aoYAD doy AXDPLDD*LDoY DL PL do- 
bY a>ACdoAL Lib L-APAdAP DNAI- 
Do? Pb dK oD dANI bob! = Ura Cd 
INabl doy d’AAACL Pao¥A? dac bdb- 
A:tL-d¥-4AL LDC’ P-a’bA  -AA2-AD oY 
(d<b), D’bD> Lb D <D'LDa PY dAPa PY 
cad AX dAPAdDY {DCA AxD' dobD 
ane’ <*dNt<iboPt DNAID.o-<. al’b Awvd' 
dA’d f-ANIS : 

re-do ed UP CICAda dL Fd ohACbL 
C>>*, al’ AXD'TLDD*LD® <AAA-CAC Td 
-<Ad2 <b A’ATrb dL <D*LC De PL 
$25,000. TA’AKY ¢ab¥AD b> NaC <Ad>* 
AAS AANES. dal, DD?C PAAY CNeDL 
od<alab AXbNab Pb <AACL <D'bDcw 
oPfrb-d <D'LY PL DD'C <Ad Tob* ($1 
million) Ada ay LAAN MAAACboDL Lb* 
daC Awb7t* PY A’NN oD Tova ($3million) 
CD fabD <PAAACboD' Lib* daC Awb’tt 
LAS <ANL. 

alobfACACaa Lb obfACACa*® <b FPASL 
Td <tbratb’ JbL dC FAL Lib* LEXAACboD* 
AD’CAA< daC = JACHL. 

da Lb dh AAACboDL L:b* daC AwxDr- 
LDD*LDoLl, ADPLDd<art oD-dALboDL Lff- 
CX<<CL PL ~LAAACL dob bAS NAX-<D?* 
Iiodey <b ALNPAL DNAIL-<% PY ddC 
DC [° beDdACd?C D-da LPTDC DY Uf 
LPACANPS dA’d <P AN “dN tdboPs. DY 
Lb bdYA:L:<dv-dAY bP>SDPLDD’LAP = PDNa JL 
Lib? Lbo-d<Cbo-AAL dob <P LAS 
TreaCA. DLb -AAddD* ddC LM dao 
raCAbob>' NAADeD* PY APS ANKACL 
Deda Pb Pd <* «Lb IA PY IA-N 
bANCR <Po* (d* QPS bACboDL -P-a7bA 
-AAe-D*  (d<b)e = I® LA LAPT Pa CAboD* 
Coo d-JACd* LPo-JACboP* dace AvDPLDD’- 
LDob Frabbou-dAt Pb bPSDPLDD’LY DIra- 
APoJ:<d>-<. bASAS Abe Lb ery 
IrabbodL -AAAdDob Fred AvD PboD- 
-dALbo>' LAS AAACL daC DiraAbef-<>- 
IL Pb dA’d UPCXCL dob -AAADowe 1h 
oDdACdo A’. Td Lb dob aldy-dDL AxDf- 
Ld ddA <t7dnt<ibo-AAP DY LPACANPAL. 
Id Td dob oth? PATON? bo >boPt 
LIDNa’L Lib! dh oD ACdcA Di raAPoJ- 
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->-4 LACALCL Ted <SDPLDY PTY boDL 
doy fab, d* Lb ¢ab? bod ALbo>C 
Zay> MAAACboDL <* -AAe<D* <b <:L49 
Dfo’dla oDL LANMaboDC PL DLY’dD>? 
eay> LAALAboDS § <”dNLLo DL. 

qd Lb ro PL dey CXACL <ACAPC 
dy fCKCbnd ~OL ODS, AND AY ASDPL? 
bAPA7Nb, <eDoAL AXDPLDD’LD* bAAAC' 
CL -AAADewP? daC oD (13) dAP7C 
‘AA2e&<Do JANC A AL-xDY <P aA D-<d* 
dhoPCh DAAAd Ded Pbo-d<NIL bDeCL 
‘AAe<Dow, 

To Lb ofANdan dob bAN PK<ACL 
Libow DI <DoeALAPC AD <DdLb L’bACL 
CAao> <b Lb Df-dNt<dbobDt PS <dbN:bL 
Payd* “URAC oD a2 eLIrCbbeb lt <= 
‘Ahe-<D*. 

P-abA -AAe<D* bLIDA-C’ -AAe<Dow 
C<DLANIY dey dbAdo A’ LPdA:L-<A-<dAL 
JNLLDcYS Db LDLE FAAS <* dry 
LArTraCAbobDL PF <* LAS PC<CboD* 
INKACboPL  Lib*x 

“dNLLD® Lb PL <* dA’d LCA’ "dNtdbob< 
Deda Dd ff-4 addACkoPL LID/ChoP* PL 
Lf AN’ChoDL doy AW PL arbA LA 
AAA:Ce. 


‘AAAD* AAACbod* 


-a"bA -AAAD* (d<b) IC <P Yb oD>C 
pP AADPLDL LDPCL -AAADee DNA 

baa PPCAP daC IA PZ JA-N bAN’- 
CAM W7P'79 SUAANo A’. doz LG XIPRIEZ6= 
ob* AXDPLDY LP-AAPC’ <AAACbo:AA  Lib- 
aw 1079 de-7 57a 7AD (De A7AGRES AZG 
AINI UfDPC’ -AAADat dey doD:ADa 
oAAL, GDoloAAY P7 dDLoa oAA* 
DL; PY dobA<) DA LPALAP PY LP-APAP 
WC IA PZ ITA-N LAN CAP @P74 daC 
LAY TraCdbo AAP dAN’C'; PY LfP-AAeICL 
P7ae Us she be [ata & DiARCNA: Gee 
Dd ibe; PY PesDa DY PY LITYL-<- 
ACbY daC WCob* AXD??l; PZ? LU ofCCbobL 
ty. DY Lb dbbAIC’ UP -AAAIC’ dC 
<IPAAY <b AdoAY Ube L AANcAY <1 
“AA2D* AAAACboD' DL. <b A:bL <* L:b* 
LACANL — aC bldodeDD*LDol Py 
{dra ALbo>C Deda Lf*LAC'L. 
bLdod/DD°LD*  AYAL AAL-SD aC 
‘AAC WDol dDds Fd dradeL AdDPLDL 
LP-APAAL od ID MDeCboAAL doy C- 
AAPL AAAACAP bLdovdeDD’LDe <A A- 
JAP DL Lb bLdodrAP <D7LDolb aL CyA7d 


Avado <Iobob' LUPCK<CL db PAdob- 
oAAL -AAedDow’ dal bac, d<b AACL 
DANS AoA Lb Fre, “DE adahib errc. 
dLdDavAAL <daC ADL Avbldo-d* 
Av’obCh oD DL Lb Avbldodet ddC <K 
“APA<L daC d<b bh odeDD-bDo’ =bAS 
ALL ac PT’ AN PL P<iMab dX<b 
o’dID*. Ad* dXb bldo-d?-AAAdDa <IDd 
bo<ChoPL {DDboPL AvbLdo-d?' PL 
dey LAN Pd tdiboDL PY Jb! LAr?adeAL 
DDD’ oP dado At dob bldo4’C. AvDd' 
Lb PANU P”dALLDo® PY dob LIANG AL 
Lib dado AL Ubo-d<ChoD* PY LLTDa- 
ANAS. A7L Lb dobAd <YAMEP AND?- 
(>. Td <Ad bldo-d/Ar ANSL. TPAA<D 
Lb D CK otrN<Aba dé oD LfdDLC 
bLdod’C da AND [Td <KAd?C PL <ITSAY 
daC WAAACC DUC. Pb FPAAD do 
COD <AAL <’dNtdbo DL ASD bLdo-<d" 
Q*dr AY <DSCAL Ube Ud ALAA. debe 
Lb Td KAd?C AD? bhLdo-d?C AxD*T* 
alAradoW UDC JrvaD doD-dALboD< 
daC DAXDTTL. F’A?o*AAYD' Lb PAY AL- 
-dAdD‘ <bCAP D-A-4 LaPD-<JAPrAr <D-A- 
Dac’AA’, dofldoAt Pb dob Pred 
dadoA’ da -dPALTDL d’d dMb NdoAL 
‘AAeDow® Ad <PDPCS. wba Lb <ND 
UoD-JALboDS fab? LS ANabodbC LfDn- 
aboPC D-d* Pb UP’dNdbobl daf UPC<CL 
(D:ADao'AAL bPN:-b'. 

JA’ACACbL da <AAACboD' bLdo-d?= 
DD*LDa PL NK’dLD*, Nd* <daC -AAd<Do! 
Pobodbt Dt PTD dof UCKC -A- 
Ae-dD? UTfCK<Ce PL OAL dob <b dA’d 
AANC D-* -AAAdDo'. daC Lb PTA Pb 
(<iNodt d<b o'dlIDa PL AC f-dNob 
‘dNoCL db o’dID* AAL-Y4D dob oD< 
d* bobo%bb Ld>DDew’ DC d<b “Dd LAC- 
ANeC <inrCt Ca LArado A’ <LdDa.:AAL 
daC AvD’l. Ad? <* bldo-d’L LPA<AAL 
AXD’TL. <PloA Lb dey <b LIbL AANa 
oAM obfldedb 4C ADL. FLUC? Lb 
Afad* dP’dlb UoDAPiLoP <d4’ADa Pb aC 
AxD’r. <dX° Lb LAS Fb! dof P-a%bA 
bLIDASC’ -AAADow <b Co dab dX<b 
‘AAe-dD*  bdD"b7CL OUP C<NI-Y Avi 
‘AAe{Dow®  dAdolo-AAl. ‘AAD AxD 
PL-ADNa® bMAFAP LPCKATAP -AAe-<Do-<.. 
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(Dd Lb Fa AND eabD <bLb Ade AL CaC 
bDNaboPC. 

doy t QPL PAro AALS <7A\ <bNbL 
dA’d UP CKChoPL -AY’dalD* xx aL fbf?L- 
ANIL ofAPab DYAd -Ab’delDow Pb <I 
df Affobod! -Ab’dolLD*, AL dratbl <b 
obdidb oPL AvD', de D> thd CK 
AYALANT Ad’ <a’ P-a’bA -AAeDob (d<b) 
bLIDA’CL PbANIboPL dob CANAL 
‘Ab*-LDow® DC dC. 


daC ob” LANasoblb PZ 
Cda LAZ Dlobobb 


Dd <Ad a’b bdAL-ded db FAAd! 
<3 red pda PodANrAr doc 

ACN dey <A°LACboAAL daC oba 
Lava Ub* Pb Cda LAS DioboP's IbL 
APChod? dob -dAdDNeLAL tbvadeAl AL 
LC dA’d PAYATChoD! dobAd bAAICE 
DACdD® AdAyd UPAAAP. PY cbeatb? APL 
debA-d *AA?-ADeaAba PY -AAZAD* AxDd- 
Lab -dPAAP bDPAAL do DdACda‘ 
Le’dl! CAP dab AXDY Uf PLAC’ dob 
JAS DNleborAA', ’d Lb APU dat AxD! 
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AXDADD ob <’d -ALPAB TDL. = dac <p? 
DALDT:L' aDS JACL, aLflraCDeDL aD-4- 
ACdeAf Uff raCDea.AAL ULibod®? adAa 
oA. “SNcA-A AxD' bAMMa’L DNAI- 
Dor Dd bAL ACACIA Lf <N7cb- 
oP’ daC ALYAICL -AAA<D* Lf FXAAL D 
<br YAA-<L. 

red Lb AxDY bAL <brvA Ad dob 
QLACL oba LAradcAL Lb dey re 
LACAN AL, Py dob oA <JArd-AAL, 
L’Po-d4 <dDeChoD? PL db dro D-dACb- 
oAAL Uibow® AADI*L PY Ih-d< <TC- 
bob! PL d* WradboPC ab? LAAS 
oDdALboDS <b PLAC LPANatb PADPL? 
robA-d. IbL Td -AAMD <N-CL dob 
fo¥A-d LA’AS oDALbo AAP cbrad’L AyD! 
PL dob LAPbL Libod®. Fred Lb AvDd* 
dvDd DYAD <K\ FPAAd PY oP <Dd £r-d 
L°C AC:bY Lib* <D°CAA< <° JAN AAAC- 
bob <AN*ChoPL -AAZAD*. Ta <ND dA’d 
PIA:L-SD D dAb ATAPaAba L-ACboD* 
AX dALL <-AAAACb oD. 


Ge AVA he eS bral 


ay LE 7M UY AP ACAGS UT dR AA: 
<{°: Qh PPAAY AN?bb DL -AA?<D* 

P79 GAGE oD debi SaGD 
Lb AXDPLDY dA’d FAradesD DZAD bd7A:L- 
Dd‘. -<INDoAL AXDPLD A> Pre Dd <Ad 
<I> dA’d PAYA:L-dAdD* : 

D -AAAdD* FU Ada PAPbbo? DC 
dob {Md'. daC dACoY TLC aof¥ AIC- 
aa, PY ofACACaa dA’d LIA :L-dA-<L 
de d\ oD<ANLL PY <* <CANL’ DC 
NDA. IdC dL Pybobt -d\DeA-AALD* 
“AAP UP AADAC AE PAK AN DoAbt 
L*. 

do7 Lb ddAPCL AxbdY doy dh Affo- 
Sdbo>' PPDow dac ‘AAAs ddC Uf 
PPAACL PY LIDL Afb>-AAP DPSDPLI<s, 
JIyL  bke = ANeaC-dbodDt Axd‘, -AA-<? 
PC<NI Awd dPraC-dbo- AAP, -AA-<? 
DNct AAIDo® -<PL-AAPa oAAP, PY 
Qb/PCL = ANDPL? [Fradbafy (-Arad*) PY 
‘AAeDa%, IDMab D-dAd LdD%bd', ADPCL 
Cla LAradcAL Lib <AAACL Py L<- 
APCL faoZA” LAN AAZbo AAP, LDPC 


‘AAe- Dow LAIANcAL LAS DNabo AAS 
AXDPL:- PY LPPAACL <DPL-AAPL. 
r-APA<DY -P PL a’bA bAAraCd? bf S- 
DPLDD’LY PL bDNeboD* -AAAdD* LD-ddAL 
AxtL ¢eaoy PL d* LAPT PaAbod' Pb 
AN1e-<IC bod PL d* dao WP Mra- 
CAboDL -AAe<iD*. Pb Ta Nd* <* <ATb- 
bo>Dt <* P-a’bA LAAPCL -AAAdDat dxD- 
PLLoDL «Pb -AAAADS = DNoboPY =a 
DAXANID:, Pb <* -AAe<D* doPN1<ib.oP>C 
D-<d* AAA<DeDoP PS -AAAD* ~~ LAANL 
QPL-AAPacP! Cx Ud-bfLJacDbL LPAAAC- 
oDUPAL ball -ADGboum Die 


DP>d1 = AxNbd* 


“‘AYAILb oDL PY <”AAdL “AA? 
4 iat AAAD’ AAAA-Ce AAPM a7L PY 

DS AID oD boDD*Cho-AA’ -AA?<- 
Dor, LbL APdibob' Du>dt AADL <<iN- 
CboAAY daC LC’ <AdCD Lb LOAPL PTSA 
AND‘. TCD Adat P4:ANIL DP>dP Axd* 
daDACL <Ad AAD? LPANPLboD‘. dX<b 
PSDPL? Po’dtd Aka LI’7CC QP’ IA, IB 
PY PLA CANZGAR AS a:G abs COE is an 
ANL Pb:-ANIL DP>dI ANDL, bac PY dX<b 
PSDPLDL «Pb F?Aro:AARD', =o D-JALbobL 
P7Aeo DANDY UY’ AL DAD LAAPCAP 
DP >dIAv-<4, 


AY NPoAb* 4 


d -ACCbo’ -AAe<iD* ; 


Mido. BAGDAD BAS ey, gor bi\nee 

baGesPADRe? gS Uiboss-dove J 
“ANACbo:AY ABN° atbA “AAP AD* (dX?) 
dS LDS BFL’ <b <Ado’ ACANF Ad, <Dd* 
Cab eOn IPN ter <a ket eGN>S: “<) SACANEA 
fay? PF ob I b DNobo:At DNdto-<° 
dP DS ba*D*LACP.ot C* IMA -AAA<D* 
AANTLS Are LYN, b AAP NI -dALd- 
OArNS ye bs ina 
a’ C< olPDadffAda* Ska® LEXA 
Arselie. I LD ST D>GAGS, bai i PSDPE° 
db DAY dAPANa? ¢az7X? doz L dANo* 
SD Bank) AAI Gdown 7a 7x0, | 


Now, elsrali pa bors abe /\ Max 
TINS Vee 13) fiat Ys LANA ID i Fa 


<< L’ b dS4Ce otf ATAPaAbo’ <b 


Beil Gr 
ez red d aaPfC doy 4 add 


PGddoU Ar foils.” Tne. 785 aD Ae’ 
A4IP atbA -AAeD* (d<*) DY PY <b 


Mezae 


dA NLIa 1” 


Lb>oS doy ( ADC. ? 

dd* D fab’ bDY D'dAY -dh db dA‘d 
17 Bid Seed oak AN Gs GD al As edd de atl is ig La: 
Arad* L:ACbo'D, doz <b <Ado’ ACSC 
PL CA‘ a ACK AAY® PY bPADPL? 
DLS bAA'ACbo:AY Ws V PY Po’ dX 
odJ* de a Lib® b&b Arbbo-A® bb'TfAa* 
1975 A*‘A* 1980. Ac-AD Ar* 18,1980, :L* 
L=d° Libké <A bobo'ddS bPSDPL° DLA 
CF ANct FraAbot <°C PADPLO UAT 
QVAICe doy -AAeD* b ANobot L <AN 
(rs A Pb Pict dX? otdl* dee DY b 
AMA “axx Ie% Urado” baC FADPL° bIC 
Libow?, PX bTXAY d* dAAACbo oo 
lee Se 2 atc Ve al ll AN he P26 ol Gy Ry i 
A Adxe (dX) BANS doy = AAAI 
LMSDPLD D*LDod “ux all C<~ DCAAd! 
HAN et 2 Br Mal Bin Ba ince wR eV AIAN Coe ga al 
Oe eemeee aU Lene) Witla ae C0.7 5 ae 
a beCha Cet be, Peri iloe dC 
odl* 1981 <d° bbY Nrbbo’ PZ b -AdfCbo* 
Uf -duAY <* db Jbt ACATDa.c’ bb PPA 
1975 0 74 0, OIG UN 19795 F 7, 1980, 
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Dal® bocba’ dco bs DAP SDE? Ji oA 
bAMa+) faz. $32.4 oz NS WU Wk 
Jeet U ero be NAG U.bo se (ARS a at7 
EDN “ANNO: U6S, RY CAS PAA. 
Tybo ALT A'TLDY (d<°). 

Drv Are Lib (Uo. saber Ca a1 
P atbA bres 4 Arab’ LUrbbot b AS 


DGANdy4o5S PY 54°C dP abi sedbd AS 


AGA OW AdTe4P7 did .-hbeCdCbs <i 
Pia bi" big eG btm ea OURS AUbo-<- 
PL C* bArado’ C* bA‘AMAY fobr. ab 
C< dA’ ofbod<Ca® DNA10°4° <P PY 
ifaAb- > bA Moto” RZ. “fh op Daa lb Th b 
IC obo'b’ Uibew? <:ALANL' CC -<PAY 
Jo7ai dt: sNOCBIARN GS Choe Npiie.: fz 
ofc D*LACa* CY ICANT Ad’ <P b&b ICobo*b* 
doy PSDPL:9 PY doy b&b DAY bac 
ApS. “Nh NGG oRk” grass ow, ae bf 
oa’ ddd at P atbA bFre* Abe 
Olin Nis” sai aeras bIN me See Dye 7 
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Monsieur le Ministre, 


Nous avons ’honneur de vous présenter le présent rapport conformément a l’article 171.(1) de la Loi 
sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec. 


Le rapport est unique dans le sens ou il représente le premier rapport sur l’application de la législation 
relative a autonomie gouvernementale des Indiens au Canada. 


Le rapport a été préparé en anglais, en francais, en cri et en naskapi, les langues de quatre des 
signataires de deux conventions historiques — La Convention de la Baie James et du Nord québécois 
et la Convention du Nord-Est québécois — qui sont a l’origine de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du 
Québec. 


Je vous prie de croire, Monsieur le Ministre, en expression de nos sentiments respectueux. 


LA COMMISSION CRIE-NASKAPIE 
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Vhonorable juge Réjean F. Paul M. Robert Kanatewat 
Président Commissaire 


M. Richard C. Saunders 
Commissaire 
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CHAPITRE 1 


INTRODUCTION: HISTORIQUE DU RAPPORT 


e présent rapport, premier rapport bisan- 

nuel de la Commission crie-naskapie, passe 

en revue l’application de la Loisur les Cris et 
les Naskapis du Québec! depuis son entrée en 
vigueur, le 3 juillet 1984. 

La Loisur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec est 
un texte législatif de grande importance. Cest en 
effet la premiére loi concernant l’autonomie gou- 
vernementale des Indiens au Canada et son appli- 
cation est lourde de conséquence. De son succés 
dépendent dans une large mesure les attentes et les 
aspirations des Cris et des Naskapis de pouvoir 
conserver leur mode de vie et de vivre en tant que 
communautés autonomes et auto-gérées, au sein 
de la société canadienne. Plus encore, l’application 
de la Loi sert d’exemple et établit des précédents 
qui influenceront Pautonomie gouvernementale 
des premiéres nations du Canada. 


Origines de la Loi sur les 
Cris et les Naskapis du Québec 


a Loisur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec 
est le résultat de deux conventions his- 
toriques: la Convention de la Baie James et 
du Nord québécois? et la Convention du Nord-Est 
québécois. Ces conventions, impliquant le gouver- 


nement du Canada, le gouvernement du Québec, 
trois sociétés de la Couronne provinciale, et les 
Cris, les Inuit et les Naskapis du Québec, respectent 
Pengagement prévu dans la Loi de l’extension des 
frontiéres de Québec de 19123 de régler les revendi- 
cations sur les terres et autres revendications de la 
part des populations autochtones habitant leurs 
terres ancestrales. Selon les termes de ces conven- 
tions, les populations autochtones abandonnent 
leurs revendications, droits et intéréts sur les terres 
en échange de droits et avantages spécifiques énon- 
cés dans celles-ci. Ces conventions modifient l’as- 
pect social, politique et culturel du mode de vie des 
Cris, des Inuit et des Naskapis et changent leurs 
rapports avec le reste du Canada. 

La décision d’entamer des négociations qui 
aboutirent a ces ententes fut précipitée par la dé- 
cision du gouvernement du Québec de mettre en 
oeuvre son important Projet de développement 
hydro-électrique de la Baie James. Les Cris, les 
Naskapis et les Inuit suivaient un mode de vie 
traditionnel — basé sur la chasse, la péche et le 
piégeage — qui reposait largement sur les terres et 
les animaux quis’y trouvaient. Comme ces popula- 
tions se considéraient comme les propriétaires 
ancestraux des terres et comme le projet allait avoir 
de sérieuses conséquences sur leur mode de vie, les 
Cris et les Inuit entamérent, en mai 1972, des pour- 
suites judiciaires devant la Cour supérieure du 
Québec. Monsieur le juge Malouf accorda une 
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injonction pour arréter le projet.4 La décision fut 
renversée en appel par la Cour d’appel du Québec;5 
laffaire était devant la Cour supréme du Canada, 
lorsque les parties en cause en arrivérent a une 
entente de principe, le 15 novembre 1984. Cette 
entente fut suivie par la Convention de la Baie 
James et du Nord québécois, conclue avec les Cris 
et les Inuit, le 11 novembre 1975, et par la Conven- 
tion du Nord-Est québécois, conclue avec les Nas- 
kapis, le 31 janvier 1978. Ces deux conventions 
furent ratifiées, au moyen de textes législatifs par 
les gouvernements fédéral et provincial.® 

Ces conventions constituent des documents 
juridiques complexes. Selon les termes de la Con- 
vention de la Baie James et du Nord-Est québécois, 
6 500 Cris et 4 200 Inuit? renoncérent a leur droit de 
propriété sur 404592 milles carrés de terres en 
retour d’une somme de 225 millions de dollars, 
payables sur une période de vingt ans, et de certains 
droits sur des portions de terrains, dans le’ cadre 
d’un nouveau régime de gestion des terres. Ce 


Hudson Bay 


James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement 
and the 
Northeastern Quebec Agreement 


régime de gestion des terres constitue un des 

aspects les plus significatifs de la Convention. A la 

base, il établit trois catégories de terres. 

© Les terres de catégorie I sont des terres réservées 
a usage exclusif des populations autochtones, 
dans les limites de leurs communautés respec- 
tives. Des 5 403 milles carrés de terres de catégo- 
rie I, 3 250 miles carrés appartiennent aux Cris. 
Dans cette catégorie, il y a deux sous-catégories: 
les terres de catégorie IA (1 274 miles carrés) qui 
relévent de la juridiction fédérale; et les terres de 
carégorie IB, (884 milles carrés) qui relévent de 
la juridiction provinciale. 

@ les terres de catégorie II sont des terres sur 
lesquelles les autochtones ont des droits exclu- 
sifs de chasse, de péche et de piégage, sans droit 
d’occupation. Des 58 500 milles carrés réservés 
a titre de terres de catégorie II, 23 130 milles 
carrés sont alloués aux Cris. 

© Les terres de catégorie III (346 092 milles carrés) 
constituent le reste du territoire aux termes de la 
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Category IA and IA-N Lands 


Category II Lands 


Convention. Sur ces terres, les autochtones dis- 
posent de droits d’exploitation et de récolte plus 
restreints et le grand public a le droit d’accés et 
d’usage.’ 

La Convention du Nord-Est québécois com- 
porte des dispositions similaires. En retour de 
Pabandon de tous les droits, revendications, titres 
et intéréts, les 420 Naskapis du Québec doivent 
recevoir 9 millions de dollars et des droits sur les 
terres semblables a ceux concédés dans la Conven- 
tion de la Baie James. Cent ving-six milles carrés de 
terres de catégorie I-N sont alloués a Pusage et au 
bénéfice exclusif des Naskapis aux termes de la 
Convention. De ces terres, au plus seize milles. 
carrés peuvent étre désignés a titre de terres de 
catégorie IA-N, sous juridiction fédérale. Les Nas- 
kapis disposent de droits exclusifs en matiére de 
chasse, de péche et de piégeage sur les 1 600 milles 
carrés de terres de catégorie II-N.? 

En plus du régime relatif a ces terres, les deux 
conventions traitent d’autres sujets parmi lesquels: 
@ le droit d’un individu d’étre reconnu 4 titre de 
“bénéficiaire” en vertu des conventions; 
ladministration locale et régionale; 
la santé et ’éducation; 
la protection de environnement; 
Padministration de la justice; 
le développement socio-économique des 
autochtones. 
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L’aspect constitutionnel de ces conventions est 
important. Elles ne sont pas simplement des 
ententes territoriales et financiéres, elles constituent 
plutét des traités modernes protégés sur le plan 
constitutionnel par l’article 35 de la Loi constitu- 
tionnelle de 1982,!° relatif aux droits ancestraux ou 
issus de traités. De plus, le but visé n’était pas de 
faire de ces conventions des documents statiques, 
mais plutét des documents de nature dynamique et 
progressive. 

Cette approche est corroborée par le fait que six 
conventions complémentaires ont été négociées a 
titre de modifications aux deux conventions origi- 
nales. La plus récente de ces conventions complé- 
mentaires, la Convention de la Grande (1986), fut 
officiellement signée le 6 novembre 1986. 


La Loi sur les Cris et 
les Naskapis du Québec 


et du Nord québécois et larticle 7 de la 

Convention du Nord-Est québécois créaient 
pour le gouvernement l’obligation de recommander 
au Parlement une “législation spéciale” concernant 
Padministration locale des terres détenues par le 
Canada, a l’usage des bandes cries et naskapies, 
cest-a-dire les terres de catégories IA ou IA-N, 
respectivement. Pour respecter son obligation, le 
gouvernement du Canada déposa la Loi sur les 
Cris et les Naskapis du Québec devant le Parle- 
ment. La Loi fut adoptée a ’unanimité par les deux 
Chambres du Parlement. La Loi sur les Cris et les 
Naskapis du Québec s’applique a la bande Naskapi 
(Kobac Naskapi - aeyouch en naskap)) et aux huit 
bandes cries. Les huit bandes sont identifiées dans 
la Loi comme suit: Whapmagoostoo Aeyouch 
(Bande de Poste-de-la-Baleine); Chisasibi Eeyouch 
(Bande de Chisasibi); Wemindji Eeyou (Bande de 
Wemindji); Wapanoutauw Eeyou (Bande de East- 
main); Waskaganish Eeyou (Bande de Waskaga- 
nish); Nemaskauw Eenouch (Bande de Nemiscau); 
Waswanipi Eenouch (Bande de Waswanipi); Mis- 
tasini Eenouch (Bande de Mistassini).!! 

La Loisur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec est 
la premiére législation sur ’autonomie gouverne- 
mentale des Indiens. Elle remplace la Loi sur les 
Indiens!? et promouvoit une attitude bilatérale de 
consultation pour établir les rapports entre le gou- 
vernement et les autochtones. Par adoption de 
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cette loi, le Parlement retira au ministre des 
Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien le pouvoir 
d’exercer un contrGle direct sur les Cris et les Nas- 
kapis et accorda ce pouvoir aux bandes elles- 
mémes. La Loi établit de nouveaux régimes juri- 
diques et politiques sous forme d’administrations 
locales qui répondent de leurs actes devant leurs 
communautés respectives. 


La Commission crie-naskapie 


es négociateurs et les rédacteurs de la Loi 
avaient prévu que l’application d’un texte 
égislatif de nature générale visant une ques- 
tion aussi complexe que celle de Pautonomie gou- 
vernementale serait probablement problématique. 
A cet effet, la Partie XII de la Loi établit la Com- 
mission crie-naskapie, un organisme indépendant 
dont le réle principal est de veiller a ’application de 
la Loi. La mission de la Commission, aux termes 
de Particle 165 de la Loi, comporte deux volets: 
1) établir tous les deux ans un rapport sur 
lapplication de la Loi et ’adresser au mi- 
nistre des Affaires indiennes et du Nord 
canadien qui le dépose devant le Parle- 
ment; et 
2) recevoir et enquéter sur les réclamations 
qui lui sont présentées par des personnes 
visées par la Loi et établir un rapport fai- 
sant état de ses recommandations sur laf- 
faire en cause. 

Conformément a son devoir d’établir des rap- 
ports bisannuels, la Commission a tenu des 
audiences spéciales sur l’application de la Loi, les 
28, 29 et 30 octobre 1986,!3 4 Hull, Québec, tel que 
prévu au paragraphe 20(1) des Régles de procédure 
adoptées en vertu du paragraphe 163(3) de la Loi. 
Lobjectif de ces audiences était d’examiner avec les 
Cris et les Naskapis et le ministére des Affaires 
indiennes et du Nord canadien leurs activités, 
progrés et difficultés dans application de la Loi. 
Les rapports présentés par les diverses parties 
donnérent un apercu de la complexité des ques- 
tions et des problémes rencontrés au cours des 
deux années écoulées depuis l’entrée en vigueur de 
la Loi. : 

Au cours des audiences, toutes les parties 
exprimérent leur satisfaction générale a ’égard de 
la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec et de 
certains aspects de son application. Par la voix de 
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son sous-ministre adjoint chargé du Programme de 
lPautonomie gouvernementale, M. Richard Van 
Loon, le ministére des Affaires indiennes et du 
Nord canadien déclara: “. . . il serait opportun de 
dire que le gouvernement fédéral est passablement 
satisfait du résultat d’ensemble”.!4 

Cependant, les commissaires ont également 
entendu de nombreuses plaintes de la part des 
représentants autochtones relativement aux diffi- 
cultés auxquelles ils ont fait face dans l’application, 
a la fois a cause de la Loi elle-méme et a cause du 
ministére. Les Cris ont déclaré: 

“le gouvernement n’a pas accepté le prin- 
cipe de ’autonomie gouvernementale des 
Cris, il n’a pas établi la bonne procédure 
pour transiger avec les gouvernements 
locaux cris et il refuse d’avancer les mon- 
tants d’argent nécessaires pour rencontrer 
ses obligations”. !5 
Le ministére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord 
canadien a déclaré d’autre part que application de 
la Loi incombe principalement aux bandes et a 
leurs membres. !6 

Les commissaires ne sont pas surpris d’entendre 
des points de vue contradictoires de la part des 
groupes autochtones et des représentants gouverne- 
mentaux. Les sujets en litige sont cruciaux pour 
toutes les parties. Nous sommes d’avis que si le 
succés de l’application de la Loi doit étre réalisé par 
la coopération, toutes les parties doivent mettre de 
cété leurs différends et leur méfiance. Dans ce 
rapport, nous cherchons a aplanir les difficultés en 
identifiant les sujets les plus controversés et en 
suggérant des solutions. 

En conclusion, les commissaires sont d’accord 
avec l’assertion contenue dans le document du mi- 
nistére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien 
présentée a la Commission qui souligne l’impor- 
tance nationale d'une application fructueuse de la 
Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec: “la Loi 
sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec est trés 
importante pour nous parce que cest la premiére 
Loi concernant ’autonomie gouvernementale des 
Indiens qui en fait a extirpé un groupe d’Indiens du 
champ d’application de la Loi sur les Indiens. Con- 
séquemment, méme avec les difficultés rencontrées 
a date dans l'application de la Loi, ce sera une legon 
importante pour les futures lois relatives a l’auto- 
nomie gouvernementale des Indiens au Canada”.!7 
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CHAPITRE 2 


LA LOI SUR LES CRIS ET LES NASKAPIS DU QUEBEC: 


APERCU GENERAL 


a législation sur ’autonomie gouvernemen- 

tale est contenue dans la Loi sur les Cris et 

es Naskapis du Québec. Cette Loi est 
Paboutissement de longues négociations entre les 
dirigeants cris et naskapis et le gouvernement du 
Canada, dans le but de reconnaitre certains droits, 
titres de propriété et intéréts des populations au- 
tochtones, sur leurs terres traditionnelles. La Loi 
entend réaliser les espoirs et les aspirations des Cris 
et des Naskapis quant a leur existence comme 
collectivités distinctes et autonomes. 

Comme nous l’avons mentionné dans le Chapi- 
tre I, la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis est une 
émanation de la Convention de la Baie James et du 
Nord québécois et de la Convention du Nord-Est 
québécois. La législation créant la Loi fut adoptée 
par le Parlement en application de ces conventions. 
Par ailleurs, la Loi met en oeuvre les termes de ces 
conventions qui prévoient l’enchassement de cer- 
tains droits sur les terres, et de droits en matiére de 
chasse, de péche et de piégeage; la mise en place de 
services de santé et d’éducation contrdélés par les 
autochtones; l’adoption de mesures relatives a la 
police et 4 administration de la justice, et la mise 
en place d’une administration locale autonome. 

Les Cris et les Naskapis considérent la Loi 
comme la pierre angulaire pour la réalisation du 
plein potentiel des deux conventions, en particulier 
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en ce qui concerne la mise en place d’une adminis- 
tration locale autonome et d’un nouveau régime de 
gestion des terres. La Loi constitue également le 
fondement des nouvelles relations entre les Cris et 
les Naskapis et le gouvernement fédéral. 

L’autonomie gouvernementale, théme central 
tout au long des négociations qui ont abouti a la 
Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis, est clairement 
reflétée dans la Loi elle-méme. 

En accordant une administration locale aux 
communautés autochtones sur leurs terres, la Loi 
permet aux bandes cries et naskapie de conserver 
leur mode de vie traditionnel et leurs coutumes tout 
en adoptant et en incorporant de nouveaux élé- 
ments dans leur administration et leurs institutions. 


D’importants précédents 


n plus du fait qu'il s'agit du premier gou- 
vernement autochtone autonome au Ca- 
nada, la Loi établit d’importants précédents 

a deux autres titres. 
Le premier de ces précédents est le fait que la Loi 
est le résultat d’une étroite consultation avec les 
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représentants cris et naskapis. Cette approche 
bilatérale pour lélaboration d’une législation con- 
cernant les Indiens représentait un changement 
radical par rapport a la politique gouvernementale 
antérieure - symbolisée par la Loi sur les Indiens 
- qui déterminait les politiques a l’égard des au- 
tochtones de facon unilatérale. 

Les conséquences de cette approche bilatérale 
pour l’élaboration d’une législation sont significa- 


tives. En travaillant ensemble, les deux parties 


présument que la législation qui en résulte satisfait 
de facon raisonnable leurs intéréts. De plus, une 
approche coopérative pour élaborer une législation 
permet d’assurer que toutes les questions et disposi- 
tions sont pleinement discutées et que chaque par- 


tie comprend les engagements, responsabilités et 
obligations que la Loi leur imposera. 

Cette approche coopérative pour élaborer un 
texte législatif coincida avec un mouvement poli- 
tique plus large qui se manifestait a travers le Ca- 
nada en vue de modifier et d’améliorer les relations 
entre les Indiens et le gouvernement. Les Cris et les 
Naskapis participérent activement a ce mouve- 
ment. Alors que la législation était en cours de 
rédaction, le Comité spécial sur Pautonomie gou- 
vernementale des Indiens! tenait des audiences et 
préparait un rapport sur ’autonomie gouverne- 
mentale des Indiens. Dans leurs présentations au 
Comité, les Cris et les Naskapis démontrérent que 
leurs efforts et leurs négociations pour réaliser Pau- 
tonomie gouvernementale n’étaient pas incompa- 
tibles avec les efforts similaires des autres peuples 
autochtones. 

De plus, c’est a la méme €poque que les diri- 
geants autochtones de toutes les régions du Canada 
entameérent le dialogue avec les premiers ministres 
provinciaux dans le but d’obtenir une meilleure 
reconnaissance et protection de leurs droits ances- 
traux ou issus de traités en vertu de la Loi constitu- 
tionnelle de 1982. En raison de leur participation a 
ces discussions, les Cris et les Naskapis ont large- 
ment contribué a ’amendement constitutionnel 
qui en a résulté. Les droits prévus dans les deux 
conventions et dans la Loi sur les Cris et les Naska- 
pis du Québec bénéficient maintenant de la protec- 
tion constitutionnelle en vertu du paragraphe 35(3) 
de la Loi constitutionnelle de 1982. 

Un deuxiéme élément qui constitue un précé- 
dent, est que la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du 
Québec représente un nouveau concept en matiére 
de relations entre les autochtones et le gouverne- 
ment. En vertu de la Loi, les Cris et les Naskapis 
assument un plus grand contréle des affaires 
internes de leurs communautes et de la gestion de 
certaines catégories de terres. Les administrations 
locales ne sont responsables que devant les mem- 
bres de leurs bandes plutét que devant le gouver- 
nement fédéral. Comme le souligna la bande de 
Waskaganish dans sa présentation a la Commis- 
sion, cela marque le rejet de la politique antérieure 
et permet aux bandes autochtones de ne plus étre 
assujetties aux restrictions inhérentes a la Loi sur 
les Indiens: 

Le conseil élu de la bande est maintenant 
a la téte d’une entité juridique plutdét que 
d’exercer une fonction purement admi- 
nistrative pour le ministére des Affaires 
indiennes comme c’était le cas en vertu de 
la Loisur les Indiens.2 [TRADUCTION] 


Un résumé de la Loi 


€ qui suit est un survol rapide du contenu 
législatif de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naska- 
pis du Québec. 

La Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec 
vise uniquement les terres de catégorie IA et de 
catégorie IA-N et administration locale de ces 
terres. Les terres de catégorie IA sont des terres 
transférées de la province au gouvernement du 
Canada a lusage et au bénéfice exclusifs des 
bandes cries de la Baie James. Les terres de catégo- 
rie [A-N sont des terres de la Bande naskapie, selon 
les mémes termes. 

Les articles 3 et 4 de la Loi traitent de ’'applicabi- 
lité des lois sur les terres autochtones, et de leur 
ordre de priorité. La plus grande priorité est accor- 
dée a la Loi sur les réglements des revendications 
des autochtones de la Baie James et du Nord qué- 
bécois, la loi fédérale donnant effet 4a la Convention 
de la Baie James et du Nord québécois. Ensuite 
vient la loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec 
qui a prépondérance sur toute autre législation 
fédérale. En ce qui concerne la législation provin- 
ciale, article 4 stipule que la loi, les réglements, et 
les reglements administratifs qui en découlent, ont 
préséance sur les lois provinciales d’application 
générale. 
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La partie I de la Loi traite spécifiquement de la 
structure et de la juridiction des administrations 
locales cries /naskapies. En les constituant en per- 
sonnes morales, la Loi permet aux bandes respec- 
tives d’opérer 4 titre d’entités légales. La constitu- 
tion d’une bande en personne morale signifie que 
son statut juridique est plus clair, une bande a la 
capacité, les droits, les pouvoirs et les priviléges 
d'une personne morale. Contrairement aux bandes 
constituées en vertu de la Loi sur les Indiens, les 
bandes cries et naskapie peuvent conclure des con- 
trats, posséder des biens, entamer des poursuites 
judiciaires en leur nom propre, sans recourir a des 
conseillers pour agir en leur nom. Tous les droits, 
titres, intéréts, actif, obligations et créances sont 
transférés aux bandes constituées en personnes 
morales. 

L’appartenance aux bandes est également traitée 
dans cette partie. En général, les membres des 
bandes cries et de la bande naskapie sont les bénéfi- 
ciaires en vertu de la Convention de la Baie James 
et du Nord québécois et de la Convention du Nord- 
Est québécois respectivement. 

Les pouvoirs et responsabilités de la bande sont 
énoncés aux articles 21 et 23. Essentiellement, 
Padministration d’une bande est investie de deux 
roles: 

@ exercer les pouvoirs d'une administration locale 
sur les terres de catégorie IA et IA-N; 
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© administrer et gérer les terres de catégorie IA et 
IA-N comme si elle en était propriétaire. 

En dehors de ces fonctions spécifiques d’admi- 
nistration et de gestion, la bande est investie du rdle 
de promouvorr et de préserver la culture, les valeurs 
et les traditions de son peuple. I] n’est nullement 
question de suggérer que tel n’était pas l’objectif des 
bandes dans le passé; c’est plutét la reconnaissance 
que les populations de chaque bande sont diffé- 


rentes et que la culture, les valeurs et les traditions 


qui les distinguent sont importantes dans leurs 
fonctions et activités journaliéres. 

Une bande exerce ses pouvoirs et devoirs par 
Pintermédiaire de son conseil. Les articles 25 a 78 
de la Loi définissent par conséquent les fonctions, 
les pouvoirs et la composition du conseil de la 
bande. Le chef est le principal représentant et Pad- 
ministrateur principal de la bande. Un conseil de 
bande agit par résolution ou en adoptant des 
réglements administratifs uniquement en assem- 
blées du conseil. 

L’article 45 porte sur la question du pouvoir de 
réglementation de la bande. Les réglements admi- 
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nistratifs adoptés par les bandes cries ou naskapie 
ne sont applicables qu’aux terres de catégories IA 
ou IA-N et a toutes les personnes vivant sur ces 
terres. Les bandes disposent du pouvoir d’adopter 
des réglements administratifs régissant une gamme 
importante de questions affectant des matiéres de 
nature locale et la bonne administration de ses 
terres. 

De facon générale, les pouvoirs d’une bande 
peuvent étre divisés en deux catégories: ceux affec- 
tant administration des affaires de la bande et sa 
gestion interne, et ceux affectant administration 
locale. Les pouvoirs concernant l’administration 
locale sont plus larges que ceux prévus dans la Loi 
sur les Indiens. Ils comprennent les domaines 
suivants: 
® Yordre public, la santé et Phygiéne publiques; 

@ lusage des terres et des ressources et le zonage y 
compris l’adoption de plans d’aménagement du 
territoire, de régles régissant l’usage des terres et 
des ressources ainsi que la construction et l’u- 
sage des batiments se trouvant sur ces terres; 

@ lexercice du pouvoir fiscal. Ces réglements 
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administratifs sont assujettis aux réglements du 

gouverneur en conseil; 

@ Ja réalisation, l’entretien et exploitation de ser- 
vices locaux et le droit d’imposer des redevances 
pour la prestation de tels services; 

@ lexercice d’activités commerciales, y compris le 
pouvoir d’exiger des licences ou permis a cet 
effet; 

© la protection de environnement et la préven- 
tion de la pollution; 

@ la chasse, la péche et le piégeage. (Toutefois, 
conformément a la Convention de la Baie 
James et du Nord québécois, ces réglements 
administratifs doivent étre présentés au comité 
conjoint et le ministre responsable peut les 
désavouer.) 

Certains réglements administratifs sont assujet- 
tis a Papprobation des électeurs, notamment les 
réglements administratifs concernant le zonage et 
les plans d’aménagement et d’utilisation du terri- 
toire, la chasse, la péche et le piégeage. Tout élec- 
teur d’une bande ou toute autre personne concer- 
née peut s’adresser a un tribunal pour demander la 
cassation d’un réglement administratif ou d’une 
résolution de la bande si le réglement ou la résolu- 
tion a été adopté illégalement ou de facon irréguliére. 

La Partie II de la Loi traite de la question des 
élections de la bande. Une bande peut par régle- 
ment administratif régir ’élection d’un conseil de 
bande et son mandat. La bande peut alors, par 
réglement administratif, déterminer la structure du 
conseil, et adopter ses régles de procédure. Les 
bandes peuvent ainsi instituer différentes procé- 
dures d’administration locale qui respectent leurs 
propres systémes traditionnels. En ce qui concerne 
Péligibilité, en fait, quiconque est admissible a titre 
d’électeur d’une bande (a savoir, toute personne qui 
en vertu de la convention pertinente est bénéficiaire 
et A4gée de plus de dix-huit ans) est éligible a la 
fonction de chef ou de conseiller. La Loi prévoit 
certaines exceptions a la régle d’éligibilité. 

La conduite des assemblées et référendums de la 
bande est réglementée par la Partie III. Une bande 
tient au moins une assemblée par année. Chaque 
électeur de la bande a droit de suffrage sur toute 
question mise aux voix en assemblée. Dans cer- 
tains cas, la Loi prévoit un taux minimum de 
participation au vote pour l’approbation d’une 
question. Dans de tels cas, toute mesure soumise au 
vote en assemblée n’est adoptée que si le taux 
minimum de participation prévu a été respecté et si 
une majorité des votants se prononce en faveur de 
celle-ci. On appelle assemblées extraordinaires de 
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la bande, les assemblées ot un tel quorum est 
requis. 

La Partie IV prévoit les dispositions relatives a 
Padministration financiére des bandes 4 titre d’ad- 
ministrations locales. En remplacement des bandes 
prévues a la Loi sur les Indiens, les bandes régies 
par la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec, 
recoivent, essentiellement des ministéres fédéraux, 
des fonds et des subsides dont elles sont responsa- 
bles. Les dispositions financiéres de la Loi s’appli- 
quent a des questions telles que: 

@ la préparation et adoption dun budget pour 
chaque exercice; 

@ ladoption d’un réglement administratif pour 
autoriser les dépenses; 

@ lg tenue de livres comptables et de registres 
finauciers; 

© la nomination de vérificateurs; 

@ ladoption d’un réglement administratif pour 
autoriser tout emprunt a court ou a long terme; 

© ladoption de réglements administratifs régis- 
sant les appels d’offres et les attributions de 
marchés. 

La Partie V traite des droits de résidence et 
d’accés sur les terres de catégories IA et IA-N. La 
Loi établit des régles régissant ces questions et 
autorise les bandes a adopter des réglements admi- 
nistratifs pour imposer des régles additionnelles. 

La Partie VI traite des droits d’une bande sur ses 
terres de catégorie IA ou IA-N et stipule qu’une 
bande dispose de droits et intéréts acquis comme si 
elle était propriétaire des terres. Ces droits incluent 
des droits spéciaux en ce quiconcerne les dépéts de 
stéatite, les ressources forestiéres et le gravier. 

La province de Québec conserve la propriété des 
droits sur les minéraux et des droits tréfonciers sur 
les terres de la catégorie IA et IA-N. Les titulaires 
de droits sur les minéraux avant la Convention de 
la Baie James et du Nord québécois et la Conven- 
tion du Nord-Est québécois peuvent continuer 
d’exercer ces droits. Cependant, nul ne peut pros- 
pecter ou exploiter des ressources minérales sur les 
terres sans le consentement de la bande et sans le 
versement d’une indemnité fixée par la bande. 

Les dispositions de la Partie VII de la Loi visent, 
dans la mesure du possible, a protéger les terres de 
catégories IA et IA-N de l’expropriation par la 
province de Québec. Ces dispositions établissent 
un certain nombre de principes et de conditions 
limitant une telle expropriation. 

La Partie VIII détermine les conditions suivant 
lesquelles les bandes peuvent octroyer des droits et 
intéréts sur les terres de catégorie IA ou IA-N. La 
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Loi établit le principe que toutes les décisions 
importantes concernant les terres doivent étre 
prises par les membres de la bande et non par le 
seul conseil de bande. 

La Partie IX traite des abandons. La Loi établit 
une procédure spécifique pour de tels actes. Les 
abandons de terres de catégorie IA ou IA-N ne 
peuvent étre faits qu’au profit de la province de 
Québec. Comme le résultat d’un abandon est l’ex- 
tinction de droits individuels sur ces terres, l’acte 
d’abandon prévoit un processus détaillé exigeant 
lapprobation d’un nombre important de membres 
de la bande. 

La Partie X prévoit la constitution d’un Service 
de Enregistrement des terres. Le but de ce Service 
est de permettre aux bandes d’administrer et de 
gérer leur terres de la facon la plus efficace possible. 
Le Service permet a chaque bande d’accéder 
facilement a tous les renseignements disponibles 
sur tous les droits et intéréts sur ces terres et sur les 
batiments qui s’y trouvent. Ces renseignements 
sont conservés dans un bureau local administré par 
la bande et dans un bureau central administré par 
le ministére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord 
canadien. 

Toutes les personnes a qui des droits sont 
octroyés sur des terres ou des batiments doivent les 
faire enregistrer auprés du Service de l’Enregistre- 
ment pour assurer la protection légale de tels droits. 
La bande elle-méme est obligée de soumettre au 
Service de ’Enregistrement des terres des copies 
des concessions faites par la bande en ce qui a trait 
aux terres, aux batiments, a la commercialisation 
de la forét, etc.... 

La Partie XI confére a la bande la faculté d’ex- 
proprier des droits et intéréts sur des terres et sur 
des batiments, a des fins communautaires, mais 
celle-ci est tenue de verser des indemnités compen- 
satoires. La procédure pour une telle expropriation 
est régie par réglement du gouvernement, apres 
consultation avec les représentants cris et naskapis. 

La Partie XII crée la Commission crie-naskapie. 
Cet organisme est responsable de la préparation de 
rapports bisannuels sur l’application de la Loiet de 
la tenue d’enquétes sur les réclamations et les inter- 
ventions quant a l’application de la Loi. 

La Partie XIII traite du partage des biens d’un 
Cri ou d’un Naskapi a son décés. Les dispositions 
relatives a la succession tentent de refléter l’actuel 
systéme suivi dans les communautés a cet égard, en 
particulier en ce qui concerne les biens traditionnels. 

La partie XIV couvre les exemptions fiscales. 
Les exemptions sont similaires a celles prévues a la 


Loi sur les Indiens. Les exemptions s’appliquent 
aux intéréts d’un Indien ou d’une bande sur des 
terres de catégorie IA ou IA-N et aux biens per- 
sonnels d’un Indien ou d’une bande situés sur des 
terres de catégorie IA ou IA-N. Des exemptions 
sont également prévues pour les droits de mutation 
par décés, les taxes d’héritage et les droits de 
succession. 

Les dispositions traitant des exemptions a la 
saisie de biens (Partie XV) sont similaires a celles 
prévues a la Loi sur les Indiens. Les biens d’un Cri 
ou d’un Naskapi situés sur des terres de catégorie 
IA ou IA-N sont insaisissables sauf par un autre 
Cri ou Naskapi. Cependant, les biens acquis en 
vertu d’un contrat de vente conditionnelle peuvent 
étre saisis par le vendeur. La Loi prévoit également 
la possibilité pour une bande ou un individu de 
renoncer a l’exemption dans certains cas. Cette 
renonciation permet a un Cri ou a un Naskapi 
d’offrir des biens meubles ou immeubles comme 
garantie pour des emprunts. Lorsqu’une telle 
renonciation implique des droits ou intéréts sur des 
terres, approbation de la bande est nécessaire. 

La Partie XVI porte sur la compétence en ma- 
tiére de police. Les bandes peuvent conclure des 
accords avec la province, l Administration régio- 
nale crie et tout autre organisme habilité a exercer 
des pouvoirs de police. Les services de police dis- 
pensés en vertu d’une entente avec la bande ont 
compétence pour faire respecter les lois fédérales et 
provinciales ainsi que les réglements administratifs 
de la bande. 

La Partie XVII qui traite des infractions a la Loi 
établit des pénalités pour ceux qui la transgressent. 
Une bande, par réglement administratif, peut 
imposer une amende ou une peine d’emprisonne- 
ment a quiconque contrevient aux réglements 
administratifs de la bande. 

La Partie XVIII touche a administration de la 
justice. La compétence des juges de paix pour 
entendre certaines affaires en vertu du Code cri- 
minel y est prévue. 

La Partie XIX prévoit des dispositions permet- 
tant au chef et au secrétaire de la bande d’agir a titre 
de commissaires aux serments et d’attester la signa- 
ture de membres de la bande. 

La derniére Partie (Partie XX) traite des modifi- 
cations aux autres lois fédérales afin de les rendre 
conformes 4a la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du 
Québec. 


CHAPITRE 3 


L’APPLICATION DE LA LOI: MISE EN PLACE 
DES GOUVERNEMENTS CRIS-NASKAPIS 


e développement d’administrations locales 

constitue un élément fondamental de lap- 

plication de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naska- 
pis du Québec. Le concept d’autonomie gouver- 
nementale représente un principe fondamental 
énoncé dans la Convention de la Baie James et du 
Nord québécois et la Convention du Nord-Est 
québécois. Alors que les détails étaient énoncés et 
élaborés dans la Loi, les principes et les structures 
de base furent établis par les conventions. Ces 
conventions, naturellement, font maintenant partie 
intégrante de la Constitution du Canada. 

La Loi elle-méme établit, pour les Cris et les 
Naskapis, le cadre législatif leur permettant d’as- 
sumer le pouvoir et la responsabilité de former leur 
propre forme d’autonomie gouvernementale. Dans 
un jugement récent, le juge Ouellette de la Cour 
provinciale du Québec rendit une décision quant a 
la constitutionnalité de la Loi sur les Cris et les 
Naskapis du Québec et aux pouvoirs conférés aux 
conseils de bande. 


Il déclara: 


... Le Conseil de bande constitue un 
niveau autonome de gouvernement lors- 
qu'il exerce les pouvoirs que la Loi sur les 
Cris et les Naskapis du Québec lui con- 
fére. Tant et aussi longtemps qu’il respecte 
les limites des pouvoirs qui lui sont ainsi 
conférés, le Conseil de bande représente 
un niveau de gouvernement indépendant 
du Parlement canadien et de la législature 
québécoise. Ses membres sont les repré- 
sentants élus de la communauté qui, en 
leur octroyant leur mandat, les investit 
des pouvoirs accordés a la bande en vertu 
de Accord sur les traités et particuliére- 
ment de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis 
du Québec. Le conseil est responsable 
devant les membres de la bande pour son 
administration et l’exercice de ses pou- 
voirs et non devant le Parlement dont il 
n’est pas un agent.! [TRADUCTION] 
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Dés le début des négociations, il était évident que 
lautonomie gouvernementale était le but visé. Les 
peuples cris et naskapis voulaient pouvoir pro- 
gresser et se développer a leur propre rythme. IIs 
désiraient également assurer le maintien et la pré- 
servation de leurs coutumes et de leur héritage 
culturel. Avant la signature des conventions et 
Padoption de la Loi, lorsqwils relevaient de la Loi 
sur les Indiens, ces peuples étaient engagés dans des 
activités comme la chasse, la péche et le piégeage, 
parlaient leur propre langue et maintenaient leurs 
propres niveaux de gouvernement. Aujourd’hui, 
ces mémes aspirations et activités demeurent des 
éléments de grande importance et représentent le 
mode de vie d’un grand nombre de Cris et de 
Naskapis. Leur alimentation dépend, en partie, des 
animaux quils peuvent chasser et piéger et des 
poissons qu’ils peuvent attraper. La vente des 
peaux de fourrure est également une source de 
revenus. Les relations entre les individus, familles et 
collectivités sont encore régies par les coutumes et 
les régles traditionnelles. L’autonomie gouverne- 
mentale par conséquent, permet a chaque bande de 
maintenir son propre mode de vie. 

En méme temps, l’autonomie gouvernementale 
vise a constituer la base de nouvelles relations avec 
les gouvernements non autochtones, en particulier, 
le gouvernement du Canada et le gouvernement du 
Québec. En examinant les progrés des administra- 
tions locales, les commissaires ne peuvent se per- 


mettre de porter jugement sur les avantages de la 
Loi ni sur la justesse des formes d’administration 
locale qui ont été adoptées. Seuls les peuples au- 
tochtones directement concernés sont en mesure de 
porter de tels jugements. Cependant, nous sommes 
en mesure de constater et de commenter les efforts 
déployés par les peuples autochtones pour s’adap- 
ter aux nouveaux systémes qui ont été établis. 


Une approche prudente face a 
Papplication 


n créant leurs administrations locales, les 
Ke et les Naskapis ont adopté une approche 
prudente pour plusieurs raisons. Les plus 

importantes de ces raisons sont l’absence de fami- 
liarité avec les nouveaux systemes et le manque de 
ressources financiéres appropriées. Le Chef nas- 
kapi Joe Guanish précise: 

Nous faisons face 4 de nombreuses diffi- 

cultés pour assumer nos responsabilités 

en tant qu’administration locale en vertu 

de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis. Un 

des principaux facteurs a cet égard a été 

Yinsuffisance de ressources financieéres, 

mais j’en parlerai plus tard. 

Un point important est le processus d’ad- 

aptation et de formation auquel les mem- 

bres de la bande ont dd faire face, et 

auquel ils font encore face afin d’assumer 

vraiment leurs responsabilités et d’exercer 

les pouvoirs d’une administration locale 

en vertu de la Loi sur les Cris et les Nas- 

kapis. Peut-étre vous sera-t-il plus facile 

de comprendre en réalisant qu’avant I’en- 

trée en vigueur de la Loi sur les Cris et les 

Naskapis, les Naskapis n’avaient méme 

jamais exercé leur pouvoir d’adopter des 

réglements en vertu de la Loi sur les 

Indiens. Ce n’est que lors des négociations 

de la Convention du Nord-Est québécois 

que les Naskapis commencérent a réaliser 

ce que pouvait signifier pour eux l’auto- 

nomie gouvernementale. Vous pouvez 

donc par conséquent réaliser les pressions 

auxquelles les Naskapis ont dai faire face 

en termes d’adaptation afin de constituer 

une administration locale, depuis entrée 

en vigueur de la Loi sur les Cris et les 

Naskapis.2 [TRADUCTION] 
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Sans étre insurmontables, ces questions de finance- 
ment et d’adaptation ont fait surgir des obstacles a 
la pleine application des divers aspects de la Loi. En 
raison de cette approche prudente, la plupart des 
bandes ont concentré leurs efforts et leurs ressour- 
ces a la mise en place de politiques et de systemes 
administratifs et financiers afin d’appuyer les acti- 
vités des administrations locales et d’offrir des ser- 
vices aux membres des bandes. Les représentants 
de bandes ont présenté des commentaires en ce 
sens au cours des audiences de la Commission. 
Ainsi, selon la Bande de Nemiscau: 

Nous adoptons une approche trés pru- 

dente quant a l’application de la vaste 

gamme de pouvoirs énoncés dans la Loi 

sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec, au 

niveau local. Notre objectif principal est 

la mise en place d’une administration 

solide, afin de gérer de fagon adéquate les 

fonds nouvellement obtenus et d’appren- 

dre a diriger le personnel dont nous dis- 

posons, ces fonds et le personnel ayant 

augmenté de facgon substantielle.3 

[TRADUCTION] 

Dans les deux ans qui ont suivi lentrée en 
vigueur de la Loi, les huit bandes cries et la bande 
naskapie se sont constituées en société et ont 
assumeé les fonctions administratives aux termes 
des pouvoirs conférés par la Loi. L’adoption de 
réglements, régles et procédures concernant les 
élections de bandes, les réunions des conseils de 
bandes, et ’appartenance aux bandes ont engendré 
de nouvelles responsabilités ou des responsabilités 
additionnelles. Il est évident que chaque bande 
procéde a un rythme différent. Certaines bandes 
concentrent présentement leurs efforts sur la solidi- 
fication de leurs structures administratives alors 
que d’autres sont impatienies d’exercer au maxi- 
mum la gamme de pouvoirs d’administration 
autonome que la Loi leur permet. Toutes les 
bandes doivent s’adapter ou s’ajuster aux fardeaux 
de administration. 


L’absence de formation 
et de personnel qualifié 


n des obstacles a la mise en ceuvre d'un 

| gouvernement autonome est l’absence de 
formation et de personnel possédant les 
qualifications et la compétence nécessaires. La 
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bande de Nemiscau évoqua ce probléme lors de 
leur présentation: 
... Nemiscau est une petite communauté 
crie isolée et de telles ressources humaines 
locales qualifiées sont trés limitées bien 
qu’elles soient nécessaires pour toute 
administration.4 [TRADUCTION] 

La bande naskapie est un bon exemple des 
problémes de personnel dans leur tentative d’éta- 
blir des structures administratives. La bande fit 
appel aux services d’un expert non autochtone 
pour concevoir une structure d’administration 
locale. L’expert avait été recommandé par le mi- 
nistére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien 
et semblait avoir, sur papier, les qualifications re- 
quises. Cependant, les résultats furent moins que 
satisfaisants. En fait, le Chef Guanish déclara que 
“lexpérience avec cet expert fut un désastre com- 
plet pour la bande naskapie”, car la bande se 
trouva en position d’extréme vulnérabilité finan- 
ciére. Pour remédier a la situation, la bande fit 
appel a l’aide du Secrétariat de lapplication des 
revendications du Nord québécois et d’un expert 
autochtone possédant l’expérience des questions 
financiéres et administratives d’une bande indien- 
ne.6 Le Chef Guanish déclara qu’a ce jour les 
progrés a cet égard sont encourageants. 

Une formation adéquate et un personnel qualifié 
sont essentiels aux bandes si elles veulent mettre en 
ceuvre des styles de gestion et des structures admi- 
nistratives qui reflétent leurs objectifs. Les bandes 
ont besoin de l’aide et des conseils de personnes qui, 
non seulement possédent l’expertise dans les do- 
maines d’administration requis mais aussi qui sont 
sensibles aux préoccupations des Cris et des Nas- 
kapis, et aux nombreuses difficultés auxquelles ils 
font face dans l’exercice des responsabilités de P'au- 
tonomie gouvernementale. 

Par exemple, les bandes disposent maintenant 
de sommes d’argent importantes pour la gestion de 
Padministration locale et la prestation de services. 
De plus, ils sont obligés d’adopter des systémes 
financiers conformes aux dispositions de la Loi sur 
les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec. Ces taches sont 
nouvelles et complexes et la disponibilité de per- 
sonnel qualifié varie d’une bande a lautre. La 
bande de Nemiscau est un cas d’espéce: 


Il est trés difficile de croire qu'il y a seule- 
ment sept ans le Conseil de la bande de 
Nemiscau ne disposait que d’un employé 
a temps partiel (34 de temps) et dun 
budget d’opération annuel de 25 000 §. 
Maintenant, nous avons plus de vingt 
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employés de bande a temps plein et un 
budget d’opération dépassant un million 
de dollars auquel s’ajoute la gestion d’un 
fonds de développement communautaire 
denviron plus de trois (3) millions de 
dollars. 

Cependant, cela ne signifie pas néces- 
sairement que nous ne devrions plus avoir 
de problémes. En fait, cela crée de nou- 
veaux problémes que nous nous effor- 
cons de résoudre au fur et a mesure, au 
niveau local.? [TRADUCTION] 

En plus des taches administratives associées a 
lautonomie gouvernementale, les bandes doivent 
administrer l’enregistrement des biens et les succes- 
sions des membres décédés de la bande au niveau 
local. De nouveau, les bandes ont besoin de per- 
sonnel spécialisé et compétent. A cet égard, le mi- 
nistére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien 
a récemment adopté des réglements relatifs a l’en- 
registrement des terres. Ces réglements prévoient 
un service chargé de l’enregistrement des droits et 
intéréts sur les terres de catégories IA et IA-N et sur 
les batiments qui s’y trouvent. 

Les informations relatives a de tels droits et 
intéréts doivent étre conservees et disponibles dans 
les bureaux de la bande et dans un Service central 
du ministére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord 
canadien. Comme les réglements relatifs a lenre- 
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gistrement sont maintenant en vigueur, les bandes 
doivent établir leurs bureaux locaux et se con- 
former aux exigences en matiére d’enregistrement. 
Cependant, a l’heure actuelle, les bandes ne dispo- 
sent pas de personnel adéquatement formé pour 
assumer ces fonctions. Jusqu’a présent, une somme 
de 2000$ a été octroyée 4 chaque bande pour 
Pachat de mobilier et d’accessoires de bureau. Les 
budgets de fonctionnement n’ont pas encore été 
approuvés et aucun montant n’a été alloué pour la 
formation.® 

Concernant l’administration des successions, le 
Chef Abel Kitchen indique que la bande de Was- 
wanipi a adopté des réglements en vertu de la 
Partie XIII de la Loi qui porte sur les successions: 

On nous a également dit que les succes- 
sions relatives aux membres décédés de la 
bande doivent étre réglées au niveau de la 
bande sans formation correspondante, ni 
financement, pour s’occuper adéquate- 
ment de ces questions.? [TRADUCTION] 

La Commission est d’avis que cette absence de 
dispositions relatives a la formation se révélera étre 
une faiblesse majeure du service d’enregistrement 
des terres et pour administration des successions. 

En résumé, la formation et ’embauche de per- 
sonnel qualifié représentent un besoin fondamental 
pour la création et la mise en place d’une adminis- 
tration publique crie et naskapie. 
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Exécution de la Loi 


a Loisur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec 

donne aux bandes le pouvoir d’adopter des 

réglements administratifs de nature locale 
sur les terres de catégories IA et IA-N. Cependant, 
en dehors de l'adoption de réglements relatifs aux 
affaires administratives et financiéres, les bandes 
sont réticentes a adopter des réglements portant sur 
des questions de fond comme la chasse, la péche et 
le piégeage; les droits d’accés et de résidence sur les 
terres de catégories IA ou IA-N pour des personnes 
qui ne sont pas membres de la bande concernée; la 
réglementation et l’octroi de licences pour des acti- 
vités commerciales; la santé et ’hygiéne; l’ordre et 
la sécurité publics; et la protection de Penvironne- 
ment. Cette réticence est en grande partie le résultat 
de labsence de ressources pour exécuter de tels 
réglements administratifs sils étaient en vigueur. 
Les mécanismes essentiels d’exécution - une force 
de police et un systéme judiciaire a l’intérieur de la 
juridiction de la bande - sont actuellement insuffi- 
sants. !0 

La question de police est prévue dans la Loi mais 
seulement dans la mesure ou elle autorise les con- 
seils de bande a conclure des accords avec des 
organismes habilités 4 exercer des pouvoirs de 
police. Ces forces de police ont compétence pour 
faire respecter toutes les lois que ce soient des lois 
fédérales ou provinciales ou des réglements admi- 
nistratifs de la bande.!! 

Présentement, les bandes relevant de la Loi dis- 
posent d’agents de police spéciaux, connus sous le 
nom d’unités cries. Ces unités sont considérées 
comme des sous-détachements de la Stireté du 
Québec, un accord conforme a la Convention de la 
Baie James et du Nord québécois et a la Conven- 
tion du Nord-Est québécois. Les agents de police 
spéciaux sont nommeés en vertu de la Loi de Police 
du Québec et a ce titre, regoivent un entrainement 
régulier et exercent les mémes fonctions que les 
autres officiers de police. Cependant, les mémoires 
présentés par les bandes a la Commission menti- 
onnaient les effectifs, la formation et ’équipement 
comme des éléments devant étre examinés dans le 
détail. Certaines des bandes parmi les plus petites 
n’ont qu'un seul agent de police. Cela crée un 
probléme car l’agent de police ne peut étre de 
service vingt-quatre heures sur vingt-quatre et il 
doit patrouiller un vaste territoire. Un autre 
probléme est celui de la formation additionnelle 
requise pour les agents de police simplement pour 
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se tenir au courant des nouvelles techniques et 
pratiques policiéres. Le fait que certaines bandes ne 
disposent que d’un seul agent de police signifie 
qu’elles ne peuvent bénéficier pleinement de forma- 
tion permanente pour leur agent de police puisque 
sa présence est requise dans les communautés. La 
présentation faite par la bande de Mistassini révéla 
également qu'il n’y avait pas d’agents de conserva- 
tion de la faune pour contrdler les activités de 
chasse, de péche et d’exploitation si les bandes 
adoptaient des réglements administratifs. Il est évi- 
dent que des ressources financiéres additionnelles 
sont nécessaires pour engager et former de tels 
agents. 

En ce quiconcerne l’'administration de la justice, 
la Loi confére des pouvoirs additionnels aux juges 
de paix pour entendre certaines causes relevant du 
Code criminel. La Convention de la Baie James et 
du Nord québécois et la Convention du Nord-Est 
québécois établissent que le ministre de la Justice 
du Québec est responsable de l’'administration de la 
justice sur ensemble du territoire. Une cour pro- 
vinciale itinérante sans réle pré-établi est utilisée a 
titre de systéme judiciaire local pour les bandes. La 
cour siége dans une communauté lorsque le nom- 
bre d’infractions et de causes en instance le justifie. 
Dans la plupart des cas, le temps écoulé entre 
chaque session de la cour dans une communauté 
est de trois mois. La Commission a découvert que 
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les procureurs de la Couronne de la province ne 
sont pas disponibles pour intenter des poursuites 
pour des infractions aux réglements administratifs 
de la bande. Les bandes elles-mémes doivent 
recourir aux services d’avocats pour diriger les 
poursuites en leur nom. Cela impose un fardeau 
financier additionnel, sans qu’ll y ait présentement 
aucune ressource a cet effet. !? 

Selon la bande de Mistassini, ces déficiences. 
dans l’administration de la justice“... ont le poten- 
tiel d’engendrer un sérieux préjudice au respect que 
nos peuples auraient autrement a légard dun 
systéme judiciaire qui nous est totalement étranger 
pour commencer”.!3 Les Commissaires sont inquiets 
qu’il puisse en étre ainsi et par conséquent, ils ont 
approché les autorités provinciales pour porter ces 
questions a leur attention. 


Projets a long terme 
et entreprises majeures 


ne autre question soulignée lors des diverses 
| présentations, au cours des audiences 
portait sur les difficultés des bandes d’ob- 
tenir ’approbation pour des entreprises majeures 
et pour des projets a long terme. Les entreprises 
majeures ont été mises en veilleuse jusqu’a ce que 
les bandes soient en mesure de se conformer aux 
dispositions réglementaires de la Loi. Par exemple, 
certaines résolutions ou certains réglements admi- 
nistratifs des conseils de bande doivent étre 
approuvés par une majorité des électeurs habilités a 
voter. Comme un grand nombre de membres de 
bandes continuent d’exercer des activités tradi- 
tionnelles d’exploitation pendant de longues pé- 
riodes dans des régions éloignées des communau- 
tés, ils ne peuvent exercer leur droit de vote ou 
assister aux réunions. Dans sa présentation, la 
bande de Waswanipi indiqua, en particulier, la 
nécessité de modifier la Loi afin d’établir un pro- 
cessus pour remédier a cette situation. !4 
Toutes les bandes ont mentionné que leur capa- 
cité d’établir des plans a long terme pour l’'usage des 
terres et la planification correspondante, pour des 
projets majeurs, pour la construction immobiliére 
et pour la planification budgétaire, est une source 
de frustration en raison de l’incertitude du finance- 
ment de la part du gouvernement fédéral. Les 
bandes en sont réduites a la pure conjecture en 
matiére de processus budgétaire et de planification. 


Le probléme du financement est commun a toutes 
les bandes et est considéré comme l obstacle le plus 
important a l’application complete de la Loi. En 
raison de l’extréme complexité de cette question, 
elle sera traitée au prochain chapitre. 


Les progrés a ce jour 


n ce qui concerne les changements et les 
Bees réalisés jusqu’a présent, suite a 
Padoption de la Loi et en ce qui concerne ce 
qu'il reste 4 accomplir en vertu de celle-ci, nombre 
de bandes ont indiqué dans leurs présentations 
qu’elles étaient en faveur de la Loi. Ces commen- 
taires du Chef de Waswanipi, Abel Kitchen, sont 
typiques: 
La présente Loi qui est devant cette 
commission a pris des années pour en 
arriver a ce stade. Au niveau local, nous 
avons eu de nombreuses discussions et 
nous considérons que cette Loi est adé- 
quate et refléte les besoins et les aspira- 
tions du Conseil et de la population de 
Waswanipi. Elle donne a la bande de 
Waswanipi les outils essentiels pour que 
nous puissions nous occuper de nos pro- 
pres affaires et, oui, méme de faire nos 
propres erreurs.!5 [TRADUCTION] 

En acceptant la compétence et les pouvoirs con- 
férés par la Loi, les bandes ont développé et ren- 
forcé les structures et les institutions nécessaires a 
Pautonomie gouvernementale. Les bandes sont 
constituées en personnes morales, elles maintien- 
nent leurs listes de membres; elles enregistrent leurs 
réunions, résolutions et réglements administratifs; 
elles engagent leur personnel; elles établissent et 
mettent en ceuvre les politiques et systémes admi- 
nistratifs et financiers; elles adoptent des régle- 
ments administratifs relatifs aux élections; et elles 
tiennent des réunions générales et spéciales de 
facon réguliére. 

Avec laide et la coopération des Cris et des 
Naskapis, le ministére des Affaires indiennes et du 
Nord canadien ont rédigé et adopté des réglements 
administratifs portant sur les pouvoirs d’emprunt a 
long terme des bandes, la formulation d’un acte 
d’abandon des terres, et les réglements relatifs a 
Penregistrement des terres. De plus, le travail se 
poursuit pour la rédaction des réglements relatifs 
aux élections des bandes cries et naskapie, des 
réglements relatifs a l’expropriation, des régle- 


ments relatifs a l’acte de succession, et des régle- 
ments relatifs aux réunions et aux référendums des 
bandes. !6 


La bande de Ouje-Bougoumou 


n élément spécial a noter, sont les dévelop- 

pements concernant la bande de Ouje- 

Bougoumou qui fit une présentation lors 
des audiences spéciales sur l’application. La bande 
est actuellement en cours de formation et devien- 
dra la neuviéme bande crie. Depuis de nombreuses 
années, les Cris de Ouje-Bougoumou ont fait de 
nombreuses interventions afin d’étre reconnus et 
officiellement établis comme bande crie distincte. 
Le gouvernement du Québec a officiellement 
accepté le principe de réserver des terres des catégo- 
ries IA, IB et II pour la bande. Les territoires et 
locations précis de ces terres seront négociés entre 
la bande, le gouvernement fédéral, le gouverne- 
ment du Québec et la bande de Mistassini qui 
abandonnera une partie de ses terres a usage et au 
bénéfice des Cris de Ouje-Bougoumou.!” 
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CHAPITRE 4 


APPLICATION DE LA LOI: RELATIONS FINANCIERES 


omme nous le mentionnions au Chapitre 1, 
é des désaccords sérieux existent entre les 
bandes cries et naskapie et le gouvernement 
fédéral, sur un certain nombre de questions rela- 
tives a Papplication de la Loi sur les Cris et les 
Naskapis du Québec. Sans conteste, ces désaccords 
sont plus sérieux dans le domaine des relations 
financiéres. Les profondes divergences de vues sur 
les questions financiéres sont clairement exprimées 
dans des déclarations comme celles qui suivent, 
extraites des présentations faites lors des audiences 
spéciales sur l'application. Représentant la Bande 
de Poste-de-la-Baleine, le Chef Isaac Masty déclara: 
Nous sommes...concernés par le fait 
que la viabilité permanente de notre 
administration locale soit menacée par 
Péchec du gouvernement du Canada de 
nous fournir un financement adéquat tel 
que négocié dans la formule de finance- 
ment et par le vide sans cesse créé dans 
notre processus de planification budgé- 
taire a cause du manquement des Affaires 
indiennes de nous indiquer les montants 


budgétaires disponibles avant le début de 
notre année financiére.! [TRADUCTION] 

Dans sa présentation écrite aux audiences spé- 
ciales, le ministére des Affaires indiennes et du 
Nord canadien établit ce qui suit: 

Le gouvernement honore tous ses engage- 
ments de financement en vertu de la Loi 
sur les Cris et les Naskapis et il continuera 
de le faire.2 [TRADUCTION] 

En ce qui concerne les questions financieéres, les 
positions des deux parties se sont durcies et leurs 
relations sont devenues améres. I] est important de 
noter qu'il y eut des divergences d’opinion, d’une 
similitude frappante, exprimée avec la méme con- 
viction, entre les Cris et le ministére des Affaires 
indiennes et du Nord canadien, lors de l'application 
de la Convention de la Baie James et du Nord 
québécois, entre 1975 et 1980. Le 18 novembre 
1980, le ministre d’alors, Phonorable John C. 
Munro, déposa devant le Chambre des communes 
un rapport sur l’application de la Loi sur la conven- 
tion de la Baie James et du Nord québécois, qui 
mentionnait “. . . en ce quiconcerne les responsabi- 
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lités du gouvernement, le processus d’application 
n’a pas connu de problémes importants.”3. Quatre 
mois plus tard, le 26 mars 1981, le Grand Conseil 
des Cris du Québec faisait remarquer au Comité 
permanent sur les Affaires indiennes et du Nord 
canadien que“. . . les populations autochtones font 
face a de sérieux problémes avec le gouvernement 
fédéral pour l’application de la Convention.”4 Une 


étude de la Convention de la Baie James et du - 


x 


Nord québécois,* a linitiative du gouvernement 
fédéral, fut lancée en 1981 pour examiner les 
problémes sérieux d’application et relacher les ten- 
sions qui s’étaient accumulées depuis 1975 et qui 
sétaient considérablement intensifiées en 1979 et 
1980. Un des résultats de cette étude fut une déci- 
sion du gouvernement d’allouer une somme addi- 
tionnelle de 32,4 millions de dollars pour alléger 
certaines des difficultés les plus sérieuses auxquelles 
les Cris et leurs communautés faisaient face. Une 
somme identique fut mise a la disposition des Inuit 
du Québec. 

Quant 4 la situation actuelle, la Commission est 
d’avis que les conflits d’ordre financier ainsi que les 
tensions et l’hostilité que ces conflits ont engendré 
doivent étre examinés afin de les résoudre. Les 
commissaires souhaitent, par conséquent, sou- 
ligner jusqu’ow ils sont allés pour examiner les 
questions financiéres. Nous avons porté la plus 
grande attention aux présentations, témoignages et 
documents et nous avons eu des rencontres avec 
des représentants clé pour déterminer ce qui avait 
amené la position arrétée de chaque partie. Nous 
avons également tenu compte des vues des autori- 
tés sur la politique et les dispositions du gouverne- 
ment et des Premiéres nations, en matiére de finan- 
ces. Les audiences spéciales sur application ont 
donné une chance unique aux bandes cries et nas- 
kapie, au Conseil scolaire cri, au Grand Conseil des 
Cris et au gouvernement du Canada de faire con- 
naitre leurs inquiétudes et leurs perceptions quant a 
Papplication de la Loi. Lune aprés l’autre, chaque 
partie nous a expliqué les origines du conflit et son 
historique, selon sa propre version. Non seulement, 
on nous a présenté des analyses des problémes 
immédiats, mais, dans nombre de cas, des évalua- 
tions des effets 4 long terme des carences budgé- 
taires sur les services publics, le développement 
communautaire et les opérations des administra- 
tions locales. 

Il en a résulté une meilleure compéhension des 
conséquences sérieuses de ces conflits et Purgence 
de trouver des solutions pour y remédier. Nous 
sommes frappés par les problémes constants rela- 


tivement a la planification et au processus budgé- 
taire, aux difficultés de gestion des liquidités et 
autres difficultés financiéres auxquelles ces com- 
munautés du Nord canadien font face a cause de 
ces litiges non résolus. Au moment de la rédaction 
du présent rapport, la bande de Poste-de-la- 
Baleine et la bande naskapie font face a de trés 
sérieuses difficultés financiéres avec la perspective 
de dettes peu désirables pour elles et le licenciement 
de personnel. Au cours des deux derniéres années, 
d’autres bandes on di réduire les services et différer 
certains projets. Il en a résulté une réduction du 
niveau et de la qualité des services publics essentiels 
pour des communautés vivant déja dans des condi- 
tions sociales et économiques précaires. 

Nous ne sommes pas en mesure dans le présent 
rapport de relater toutes les questions soulevées au 
cours des audiences spéciales sur l’'application et de 
nos études qui ont suivi et il serait mal avisé pour 
nous d’essayer de prescrire des solutions a chaque 
probléme. De facon claire, cependant, en soulevant 
et en décrivant chaque probléme, les parties, c’est- 
a-dire les autochtones et le gouvernement, sou- 
lignérent Purgence de la situation et la nécessité de 
trouver des solutions. Les autochtones voulaient 
que les questions financiéres importantes entre le 
Canada et les Cris et les Naskapis soient portées a 
Pattention du Parlement et, avec elles, les idées 
nouvelles de la Commission sur ce qui peut étre fait 
a légard des nombreux litiges en suspens. Les 
solutions que nous proposons ont pour but de 
restaurer des relations bilatérales harmonieuses 
entre les administrations cries et naskapie auto- 
nomes, mais financiérement dépendantes, et le 
gouvernement du Canada et en retour, de permet- 
tre aux administrations cries et naskapie d’acquérir 
de l’expérience. 


Préoccupations financiéres des 
Cris et des Naskapis 


u cours des audiences spéciales sur l’appli- 
Acie les bandes cries et naskapie sou- 
levérent nombre de problémes financiers 
sérieux affectant leurs communautés et leurs efforts 
pour appliquer la Loi. Ces problémes, selon les 
bandes, sont entre autres les suivants: 
e La Bande naskapie parla de la mauvaise 
volonté démontrée par le gouvernement du 
Canada pour compenser pour les coiits sup- 


plémentaires de prestation de services adminis- 
tratifs locaux suite 4 abandon, en 1984, de 
Shefferville. Les services offerts auparavant 
dans la ville doivent maintenant étre obtenus 
ailleurs a des cofits considérablement plus éle- 
vés. Comme la fermeture de la ville n’était pas 
prévue, les projections budgétaires originales 
ont di étre modifiées de facon significative.* La 
bande mentionna également son absence de res- 
sources pour faire appliquer les réglements 
administratifs de la bande.’ 

La bande de Waswanipi indiqua que l’absence 
d’entente avec le ministére des Affaires indiennes 
et du Nord canadien au cours des deux der- 
niéres années concernant son programme de 
travaux majeurs - tant au niveau des projets 
qu’au niveau du budget - ne permet pas a la 
bande de planifier avec certitude, ne serait-ce 
quune année a l’avance. La bande mentionna 
également que l’insuffisance de fonds pour la 
formation et le développement a nui au déve- 
loppement du personnel. Egalement, lefficacité 
des services locaux et des opérations adminis- 
tratives internes a été réduite.® 

La bande de Nemiscau déclara que le ministére 
des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien 
avait refusé de financer la construction d’une 
route d’accés de six milles de long, au site préféré 
de la communauté de Nemiscau. II y a environ 
trois ans, 95% des terres de catégorie IA de la 
bande furent ravagées par un important feu de 
forét, y inclus le site d’établissement recom- 
mandé par le Ministére. Compte tenu des cir- 
constances, la bande s’adressa au Ministére 
pour obtenir le remboursement des fonds de 
compensation pour l’établissement qu’elle dépen- 
sa pour la construction de la route. Le Ministére 
rejeta ces demandes, alléguant que la bande 
avait refusé d’établir sa communauté sur le site 
recommandé par le Ministére.? 

La bande de Mistassini attira l’attention sur de 
sérieux problémes de logement. Un retard de 
dix ans en matiére de logement sévit au sein de 
la communauté de Mistassini. Selon les estima- 
tions, 42 millions de dollars sont nécessaires 
pour éliminer la pénurie. Un montant addition- 
nel de 16,8 millions de dollars est nécessaire 
pour le remplacement de 118 maisons - cons- 
truites par le ministére des Affaires indiennes et 
du Nord canadien - qui, bien qu’elles soient 
présentement occupées, sont déclarées insalu- 
bres. En dépit de ces conditions, la bande est 
convaincue que intention du gouvernement 


rs? 


fédéral est de réduire le budget de construction 

de logements en 1987-1988. 1° 
@ La bande de Poste-de-la-Baleine parla des coiits 

énergétiques. Avant l’entrée en vigueur de la Loi 
sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec, le Pro- 
gramme @habitation du Nord subventionnait 
la consommation d’énergie pour compenser 
pour les cofits trés élevés du chauffage au 
mazout et a l’électricité. Ces subventions furent 
coupées aprés l’entrée en vigueur de la Loi. 
Aucun fonds spécial ne fut prévu pour com- 
penser pour les cofits énergétiques dans le cadre 
du financement des Cris et des Naskapis et, le 
ministére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord 
canadien, aprés plus de deux années de discus- 
sions, n’a pas encore décidé de subventionner ou 
non ces cotits, comme il le fait pour la commu- 
nauté inuit avoisinante. La bande veut étre 
remboursée d’une somme de 377 000 $ débour- 
sée jusqu’a ce jour en dépenses énergétiques. De 
plus, elle veut obtenir assurance qu'elle sera 
admissible a des subsides couvrant les cotits 
énergétiques en vertu du Programme d’habita- 
tion du Nord.!! 

De nombreux autres exemples de conflits finan- 
ciers entre le gouvernement et les communautés 
autochtones furent rapportés. Les dépenses éven- 
tuelles du gouvernement fédéral et des Cris- 
Naskapis nécessaires pour remédier a ces situations 
sont substantielles et pourraient dans le futur 
s’élever a plusieurs dizaines de millions de dollars 
chaque année. Nous ne pouvons pas parler de 
chaque probléme financier soulevé séparément 
dans le présent rapport. En clair, de nouvelles 
négociations et de la bonne foi sont nécessaires 
pour résoudre ces conflits de facon satisfaisante. 
Nous sommes confiants que ces questions peuvent 
étre résolues grace a un meilleur processus de rela- 
tions bilatérales que nous proposons plus loin dans 
le présent rapport. 


Le protocole dentente: 
Historique 


e désaccord le plus vif entre le gouver- 
nement fédéral et les bandes cries et nas- 
apie émerge du plan de financement négo- 


cié qui accompagnait la Loi sur les Cris et les 
Naskapis. Ce désaccord, mentionné expressément 
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dans presque tous les mémoires présentés a la 
Commission, demeure un élément trés conten- 
tieux. Le plan de financement est intitulé “Proto- 
cole d’entente sur les principaux points acceptés 
par le Groupe de travail sur application de la Loi 
sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec.”!? Il est 
inclus dans sa version intégrale a notre rapport 
comme Annexe A. Le Protocole est un document 
connexe, une entente bilatérale préparée et négo- 
ciée en paralléle 4 la Loi elle-méme, qui prévoit le 
transfert de ressources financiéres du gouverne- 
ment fédéral aux corporations des bandes afin que 
les Cris et les Naskapis puissent appliquer la nou- 
velle Loi. Sans ce Protocole, les Cris et les Naskapis 
n’auraient pas appuyé le projet de législation. Cet 
élément fut souligné au cours des audiences sur 
application et confirmé par des déclarations de 
lhonorable John Munro, alors ministre des Affaires 
indiennes et du Nord canadien, a la Chambre des 
communes, lors du dépét du projet de loi sur les 
Cris et les Naskapis.!3 

La nécessité d’un tel plan de financement était de 
la plus haute importance. La Loi sur les Cris et les 
Naskapis du Québec établit de nouvelles relations 
entre le gouvernement fédéral et les neuf corpora- 
tions nouvellement constituées et modifia fonda- 
mentalement les responsabilités de chacun. Elle 
donna des pouvoirs et imposa des devoirs a ces 
nouvelles administrations jamais accordés aupara- 
vant a aucun groupe d’Indiens du pays. Les dispo- 
sitions financiéres antérieures ne pouvaient ni satis- 
faire aux conditions du nouveau cadre législatif et 
politique ni permettre des rapports réguliers de 
gouvernement a gouvernement. Les nouvelles dis- 
positions étaient nécessaires pour protéger lauto- 
nomie financiére de ces administrations et assurer 
les ressources financiéres afin de permettre l’appli- 
cation de la Loi. Ainsi, les dispositions de la Loien 
matiére financiére, prévoient de facon claire lau- 
tonomie des bandes, en matiére de budget, de 
comptabilité, de contrats, de contrdéle des dépenses 
et d’emprunts. Les responsabilités fédérales sont 
limitées 4 des questions comme la rédaction de 
réglements en collaboration avec les bandes et la 
nomination d’administrateurs dans les cas de diffi- 
cultés financiéres sérieuses. 

De plus, les Cris et les Naskapis avaient sans 
conteste connaissance des contraintes et des dé- 
ficiences des dispositions financiéres antérieures et 
ils ne souhaitaient pas qu’elles aient un impact 
négatif sur les opérations de leurs nouvelles. admi- 
nistrations locales. Les dispositions antérieures, 
essentiellement des dispositions relatives a des 
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fonds de contribution, étaient administrées et con- 
trdlées uniquement par les fonctionnaires du mi- 
nistére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien. 
De telles dispositions aussi restrictives et archaiques 
étaient inacceptables pour les Cris et les Naskapis, 
car ils considéraient qu’elles entraveraient l’évolu- 
tion de leurs communautés autonomes. Leurs vues 
sont partagées par le Comité spécial sur l’autono- 
mie gouvernementale des Indiens au Canada. Les 
dispositions suivantes en matiére de financement 
prévalaient en vertu de la Loi sur les Indiens: 
Les dispositions actuelles en matiére de 
financement, en fait refusent d’accorder 
aux conseils de bandes indiennes et aux 
conseils tribaux le contréle de pro- 
grammes qu’ils administrent; elles exclu- 
ent toute forme de décision politique de la 
part des populations indiennes; elles im- 
posent des fardeaux irréalistes en matiére 
de responsabilité aux conseils de bande 
qui assument l’administration des pro- 
grammes; et elle créent une superstructure 
fédérale excessive en matiére d’adminis- 
tration et de contréle. En bref, elles frei- 
nent le développement de l’'autonomie 
gouvernementale des Indiens. Le Comité 
est convaincu que le gouvernement fé- 
déral, en établisant de nouveaux rapports 
avec les administrations indiennes, se doit 
d’adopter une approche radicalement dif- 
férente a légard de ses ententes finan- 
ciéres avec eux.!4 [TRADUCTION] 


Les autochtones et le gouvernement fédéral, dés 
le début des négociations, en janvier 1982, prirent 
conscience de ces carences et entraves, et les deux 
parties souhaitérent que de tels problémes soient 
évités dans leurs nouveaux rapports. Un élément 
d’inquiétude des Cris et des Naskapis était que, 
quel que soit le systéme négocié de gouvernement 
autonome, le financement des services publics 
essentiels devait étre assuré a des cofits raison- 
nables. I] devint vite évident que les nouvelles admi- 
nistrations locales auraient besoin de plus de 3,7 
millions de dollars pour les bandes, pour 1983- 
1984. Il était impératif pour les Cris et les Naskapis 
que le financement garanti soit prévu soit dans la 
législation soit dans un accord négocié liant les 
parties. Jusqu’a présent, aucune de ces approches 
na été tentée avec les bandes indiennes. Dans 
Péventualité du recours a une entente négociée et 
liant les parties, une disposition financiére portant 
sur plusieurs années et prévoyant le transfert de 
fonds aux bandes, sans conditions préalables, 
auraient la faveur. Une telle entente éviterait le 
processus de négociations permanentes, le plus 
souvent, source de dépenses et de frustrations 
lorsque la question du financement ne peut étre a 
priori réglée. 

Toutes les parties impliquées dans les négocia- 
tions étaient conscientes que l’entente financiére 
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qu’elles ont acceptée aurait un impact majeur sur 
application de la Loi et son acceptation définitive. 
L’entente constituera l’élément central de toutes 
nouvelles relations de nature financieére. 


Le Protocole d’entente: 
Sommaire 


e Protocole d’entente est un document de 
onze pages, signé le 9 aofit 1984, par un 
ministre de la Couronne, le ministre des 
Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien de l’époque, 
Phonorable Douglas Frith; et par les représentants 
des Cris et des Naskapis, l’ancien Grand chef des 
Cris, Billy Diamond, et le Chef de la Bande naska- 
pie, Joseph Guanish. En résumé: 
© Le Protocole est le résultat d’une entente négo- 
ciée aprés plus de deux ans de dialogue entre les 
représentants du ministére des Affaires indiennes 
et du Nord canadien et les représentants des 
bandes cries et naskapie; 
@ Il est appuyé par une analyse trés détaillée des 
besoins et des conditions communautaires et 
une estimation précise des cotits ainsi qu’une 
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analyse comparative des cotits d’opération d’au- 
tres communautés semblables du Nord cana- 
dien. 


@ Il établit un niveau de financement annuel du 
fédéral de 11,83 millions de dollars (basé sur 
Pannée financiére 1984-1985) pour les coiits 
d’opération et d’entretien. I] fixe le mode de 
paiement: une subvention payée a chaque 
bande selon un baréme de 75% -25%. 

@ Il indique que les rajustements annuels seront 
fixés suivant une formule tenant compte d’un 
ensemble de six facteurs de coiitts. 

® |] précise qu'une subvention unique, approuvée 
par le Cabinet fédéral, d’un montant de 7,22 
millions de dollars, sera versée aux bandes pour 
couvrir les frais de mise en place et de conver- 
sion. 

@ [1 définit d’autres termes, conditions et ententes 
clé quant aux mouvements de fonds en vertu de 
Paccord. 

@ [I stipule un engagement d’entreprendre d’au- 
tres études conjointes sur les questions en 
suspens se rapportant a la Loi; en particulier: 
i) pour déterminer comment l’administration 

des obligations statutaires en vertu de la Loi 
sera mise en oeuvre (rapports, finances, 
appartenance aux bandes, pouvoirs régle- 
mentaires, etc.); 

ii) pour finaliser les réglements requis par la 
Loi; 

ili) pour finaliser et organiser la Commission 
crie-naskapie; 

iv) pour finaliser les questions relatives a la Loi 
(cessions de biens-fonds, évaluation des frais 
annuels d’opération et d’entretien pour une 
année, comptes en fiducie, cessions, etc.); 

v) pour développer des modes appropriées de 
financement des projets et de financement 
des immobilisations; et 

vi) pour développer un mécanisme de coordi- 
nation du financement et des méthodes de 
financement avec les autres ministéres et 
institutions fédéraux. 


Le Protocole d’entente: 
Source des désaccords 


es désaccords entourant le Protocole 
dentente sont centrés sur la question de 
savoir si l’entente lie ou non le gouverne- 

ment du Canada. Les Cris et les Naskapis en sont 


absolument convaincus. Ils déclarérent aux au- 
diences spéciales sur application et lors du suivi 
quils étaient portés a croire et qu’ils croyaient que 
Pentente négociée engageait sans réserves le gou- 
vernement. Ils ont préparé une documentation 
substantielle a ’appui de leurs revendications, dont 
des extraits sont présentés plus loin dans le présent 
chapitre. Nous devrions ajouter ici que nous ne 
pouvons trouver aucune occasion ou les Cris et les 
Naskapis ont demandé une quelconque modifica- 
tion au Protocole; cependant, et avec laide de 
fonctionnaires fédéraux, ils ont recherché et obtenu 
des éclaircissements sur certaines parties de celui-ci. 

Le ministére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord 
canadien d’un autre cété a adopté une position 
contraire. Dans sa présentation, lors des audiences 
sur application, le 30 octobre 1986, M. Van Loon 
déclara: “Le gouvernement du Canada ne recon- 
nait pas [le protocole d’entente] comme un engage- 
ment pleinement exécutoire.”!5 Cette méme posi- 
tion est exprimée dans une lettre du 23 octobre 
1986 de ’honorable Bill McKnight, ministre des 
Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien adressée au 
Grand Chef Ted Moses. Le Ministre écrit: 

Vos conseillers savent et, j’espére, vous 
auront informé que la convention [le 
Protocole d’entente] n’est pas considérée 
par le gouvernement du Canada comme 
constituant une obligation légale, cepen- 
dant, nous l’avons, dans la plus grande 
mesure du possible, utilisé comme ligne 
directrice dans nos relations financiéres. !6 
[TRADUCTION] 

Cette différence.d’attitude a P’égard du Protocole 
d’entente constitue la principale source de conflit. 
Avant de considérer la question centrale de savoir 
si le Protocole engage le gouvernement du Canada 
ou non, nous examinerons deux litiges connexes 
qui sont a la source de la dégradation sérieuse des 
relations entre les parties. 


Transfert de la subvention 
annuelle 


subvention annuelle pour les frais d’opé- 
ration et d’entretien. Dans ce cas, le Proto- 
cole d’entente a d’abord été interprété de facon 
flexible, puis par la suite, de fagon relativement 
stricte. Le Protocole précise que 75% du paiement 
annuel doit étre effectué au début de l'année finan- 


L: premier litige porte sur le transfert de la 


ciére et les 25% restants au début du quatriéme 
trimestre, cest-a-dire le ler janvier.!’? Les Cris 
demanderent une explication a ce sujet, prétendant 
qu’une remise de fonds a une date plus rapprochée 
avait en fait été envisagée. Ils citent une lettre du 
ministre d’alors, Phonorable John Munro, en date 
du 7 juin 1984, a M. Billy Diamond, du Grand 
Conseil des Cris du Québec, qui fait référence a la 
question: 
Vingt-cing pour cent (25%) des fonds 
approuvés pour toute année donnée seront 
retenus jusqu’a ce que les exigences comp- 
tables, en vertu de la Loi, concernant le 
paiement complet pour l’année précé- 
dente, aient été satisfaites. Les exigences 
comptables pertinentes en matiére de 
responsabilité sont énoncés dans la Loiet 
nous les avons acceptées entre nous. 
Aucune autre condition ne sera imposée 
pour le paiement de fonds conformément 
ala Loi.!8 [TRADUCTION] 

Dans ce cas, les Cris ont convaincu le Ministére 
qu’une remise de fonds avant le 1¢ janvier était 
nécessaire et par ailleurs, qu’une telle date de remise 
de fonds était conforme aux conditions du Proto- 
cole. Une lettre datée du 20 septembre 1985 de M. 
Rem Westland, ancien directeur du Secrétariat de 
Papplication des revendications du Nord québé- 
cois, a M. Norman D. Hawkins, le conseiller finan- 
cier des Cris, confirme cette interprétation. M. 
Westland écrit: 

A premiére vue, le Protocole d’entente 
d’aott 1984, la lettre du ministre a M. 
Diamond du 7 juin 1984 et sa déclaration 
en Chambre du 8 juin (merci pour la 
copie) pourraient encore étre interprétés 
de fagon plus restrictive. Cela plaide en 
faveur dune clarification des dispositions 
relatives au financement, comme vous- 
méme et d’autres représentants des Cris 
Pavez souvent demande. 

Le rappel de vos intentions et de celles de 
M. Clarke, cependant, ainsi que les 
engagements publics du ministre Munro, 
font pencher de fagon convaincante en 
faveur de la remise plus rapide des 25%, 
dés que les états financiers de cléture vé- 
rifiés confirment qu'il n’existe aucun pro- 
bléme financier. Par conséquent, je pro- 
céderai selon ce principe.!? [TRADUC- 
TION] 

Sur la base de cette interprétation, la derniére 
portion de 25% des fonds fut remise, pour les 
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années financiéres 1984-1985 et 1985-1986, immé- 
diatement aprés la préparation des bilans financiers 
vérifiés requis, leur présentation aux bandes et I’en- 
voi de copies au Ministre. Cependant, cela ne s’est 
pas produit en 1986-1987. Le Ministére s’en est 
tenu a l’énoncé strict du Protocole et a retenu les 
fonds jusqu’au 1¢ janvier. Il semble que le Minis- 
tére ait pris cette position plus stricte, en dépit de 
Pentente antérieure avec les Cris et les Naskapis, car 
il ne disposait pas de fonds de réserve suffisants 
pour remettre les montants totaux et par consé- 
quent, il a dai attendre approbation du budget 
supplémentaire de dépenses (A) de 1986-1987 pour 
effectuer ces versements. Cependant, cela n’ex- 
plique pas pourquoi les fonds ne purent étre pré- 
levés des budgets du Ministére ou payés a méme le 
fonds de réserve du Conseil du Trésor pour 
honorer une entente aussi claire avec les Cris et les 
Naskapis. 


Rajustements annuels de la 
subvention fédérale et le 
probléme de la perte de 
revenus 


cole d’entente concerne les rajustements 
annuels de la subvention fédérale pour les 
opérations et lentretien. Les Cris et les Naskapis 
soutiennent que la formule qui détermine ces ra- 
justements annuels doit inclure les six facteurs de 


L: deuxiéme litige mettant en cause le Proto- 


~ cofits négociés dans le Protocole,”° a savoir: 


i) la croissance démographique; 

iil) le taux d’inflation; 

iii) les augmentations de frais importants incon- 
trdlables dans les communautés du Nord 
canadien isolées comme: le mazout, les 
transports et les services publics; 

iv) la construction de nouvelles habitations et 
infrastructures; 

v) laréintégration de membres émancipés de la 
bande; 

vi) les rajustements reflétant des besoins parti- 
culiers. 

Les parties autochtones soutiennent que la for- 
mule proposée jusqu’a présent par le Canada pour 
le calcul des rajustements de la subvention ne tient 
pas compte de tous les facteurs de cofits pertinents. 
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Il prétendent également que les niveaux de 
financement offerts ne respectent pas d’autres dis- 
position du Protocole. Par exemple, les groupes 
autochtones demandent que la subvention fédérale 
annuelle soit révisée afin de compenser pour la 
perte imprévue de revenus de redevances. Lorsque 
la Commission examina cette question, elle dé- 
couvrit que la subvention fédérale négociée de 


1984-1985 avait été calculée en prenant les dépenses — 


totales de ’administration locale, puis en déduisant 
les revenus estimés.2! Alors que les dépenses 
avaient été calculées a partir d’une analyse deétaillée 
suivie d’une négociation entre les parties, les reve- 
nus ne pouvaient étre déterminés de la méme man- 
iére. La raison était que les revenus dépendent de 
négociations futures avec d’autres parties, y com- 
pris la province de Québec. Comme les bandes 
n’étaient pas en mesure de contrdler ou de prévoir 
les revenus éventuels et ne pouvaient entamer de 
négociations a cet égard jusqu’a ce qu’une entente 
fédérale soit conclue, une disposition fut inclue 
dans le Protocole” pour une révision de la subven- 
tion d’opération. Malgré leur vulnérabilité, les 
bandes étaient convaincues que cette clause de 
“révision immédiate” du Protocole leur permettrait 
de retourner a la table de négociation avec le gou- 
vernement fédéral dans l’éventualité ot ils feraient 
face a un déficit important. L’entente n’a pas fonc- 
tionné tel qu’anticipé par les Cris et les Naskapis. 
En dépit des pertes de revenus et en dépit des 
négociations qui ont abouti a la présentation de 
projets de financement au Conseil du Trésor, 
aucune ressource financiére n’a été mise a la dispo- 
sition des bandes. 

L’enjeu de ce litige, c’est a la fois Pentente finan- 
ciére primaire entre les deux niveaux de gouverne- 
ment et d’importantes ressources financiéres. Selon 
les Cris, la perte de revenus anticipée pour le 
présent exercice dans la subvention d’opération 
fédérale - la différence entre les niveaux proposés 
par les Cris, les Naskapis et le Ministére, et les 
niveaux les plus récemment approuveés par le Con- 
seil du Trésor - est estimée a 11,72 millions de 
dollars sur une période de quatre années allant de 
1985-1986 a 1988-1989. Bien que de telles sommes 
puissent paraitre insignifiantes dans le cadre plus 
large des finances fédérales, elles sont critiques dans 
le contexte des comptes généraux d’opération des 
Cris et des Naskapis.”4 Pour les Cris et les Naska- 
pis, la disponibilité d'une subvention fédérale 
garantie est vitale au fonctionnement de l’adminis- 
tration locale. Tout simplement, la différence, pour 
les quatre années, entre la subvention fédérale 
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offerte et ce que les Cris et les Naskapis réclament, 
pourrait représenter jusqu’a 20% des allocations 
budgétaires totales des Cris et des Naskapis, pour 
la période allant de 1985-1986 a 1988-1989. Aucun 
gouvernement ne peut se permettre d’avoir de telles 
pertes éventuelles de revenus anticipés sans consé- 
quences sérieuses sur son rendement et sur le 
niveau des services qu’il fournit. I] est important de 
préciser la vaste gamme de services publics que 
financent ces subventions. Tel que spécifié dans le 
Protocole,25 ces services comprennent: les opéra- 
tions et la gestion générales des administrations 
locales; Pentretien des édifices, de l’équipement et 
des installations publics; les services dans les aéro- 
ports; la sécurité publique, la police et la protection 
anti-incendie; la prévention des feux de foréts sur 
les terres de catégorie IA; l’administration des ser- 
vices de logement; l’entretien de la voirie; la protec- 
tion de la qualité de ’environnement; la santé pub- 
lique; les activités culturelles et récréatives; les 
consultations en matiére de prestations et de finan- 
ces; la gestion de environnement et des terres; le 
développement économique; le développement des 
ressources humaines; et les services de soutien cen- 
tralisés. Sans financement garanti, une telle gamme 
de services ne peut étre maintenue. Il est déplorable 
que ce litige sur le rajustement annuel ne soit pas 
encore réglé a la fin de la troisiéme année d’une 
entente de cinq ans. 
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Ces litiges de nature financiére découlant du 
Protocole d’entente ont de fortes répercussions sur 
Papplication de la Loi des Cris et des Naskapis du 
Québec. Tout d’abord, les présentes difficultés 
financiéres des bandes cries et naskapie requiérent 
une attention immédiate. Les querelles constantes 
sur ces questions ne font rien pour résoudre les 
véritables problémes financiers. Par ailleurs, nom- 
bre de questions touchant l’application de la Loi 
qui doivent étre réglées a court terme ont des réper- 
cussions financiéres plus sérieuses. I] est estimé que 
les questions relatives au financement de la con- 
struction de logements et a celui du capital pour- 
raient a elles seules impliquer plusieurs centaines de 
millions de dollars, au cours des quinze prochaines 
années. Un point plus important, peut-étre, c’est 
que ces litiges engendrent un climat croissant de 
méfiance et aggravent l’état des relations entre les 
gouvernements autochtones et fédéral. Ils sont pré- 
judiciables a la mise en oeuvre de l’autonomie 
gouvernementale des autochtones telle que prévue 
dans la Loi. Si ces questions ne peuvent étre 
résolues sans le recours aux tribunaux, ce que les 
Cris envisagent sérieusement, alors les chances de 
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régler les autres questions relatives a application 
de la Loi sont minces. C’est de mauvais augure 
pour les futures relations bilatérales, non seulement 
avec les Cris et les Naskapis mais également avec 
les autres Premieres Nations. Nous croyons qu'il 
existe des motifs contraignants de régler ces litiges a 
trés court terme. Le réglement de ces litiges en- 
tourant le Protocole d’entente résoudrait les pro- 
blémes financiers actuels, allégerait les tensions 
bilatérales et faciliterait les relations d’ensemble. 


Le Protocole d’entente: 
Une obligation exécutoire? 


ous nous penchons maintenant sur la 

question de déterminer si le Protocole 

d’entente lie ou non légalement le gouverne- 
ment du Canada. Pour en arriver a une conclusion, 
la Commission examina la succession d’événe- 
ments qui ont engendré la présente impasse. Nous 
rappelons ces événements comme suit: 
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Le 25 avril 1984, le Cabinet prend la décision 
d’aller de avant avec le projet de loisur les Cris 
et les Naskapis du Québec et, selon le Protocole 
d’entente, il semble que le Cabinet ratifia 
également les principaux points du Protocole 
d’entente.6 

Le 3 mai 1984, le Grand chef intérimaire des 

Cris, M. Philip Awashish, écrivit au ministre 

des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien, 

Phonorable John Munro. I] demandait 4 M. 

Munro de confirmer par écrit ses assurances 

verbales que le Cabinet avait approuvé les 

niveaux et les modalités de financement négo- 
ciés.27 

Le 25 mai 1984, le Groupe de travail sur Pappli- 

cation de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du 

Québec signa le Protocole d’entente. (Il est 

identique a celui signé par le Ministre, Phono- 

rable Douglas Frith, le 9 aotit 1984: une copie 
est jointe en annexe au présent rapport). 

Le 31 mai 1984 et le 7 juin 1984, M. Munro 

transmit des lettres au Grand Chef Billy Dia- 

mond confirmant que les principaux points 
réglés lors des négociations avaients été recom- 
mandés au Cabinet et approuvées par celui-ci.”8 

Le ler aoat 1984, le Conseil du Trésor approuva 

les ressources financiéres des administrations 

locales cries et naskapie selon les niveaux négo- 

ciés, sous réserve de certaines conditions, a 

savoir que: 

1) Yentente entre le Ministére et, les Cris et les 
Naskapis doit préciser que la responsabilité 
du gouvernement fédéral ne sera pas accrue 
si les revenus ou les recouvrements ne se 
matérialisent pas; et 

2) lanégociation de la formule de rajustement 
du niveau de l’année de base doit prendre 
en considération que: 

a) les administrations locales doivent payer 
leur quote-part des frais d’administra- 
tion, soit avec les revenus actuels soit en 
créant d’autres sources de revenus; 

b) le financement prévu des frais généraux 
des communautés locales doit étre négo- 
cié pour déterminer un montant ou un 
pourcentage maximum; et 

c) laformule est sous réserve de ’approba- 
tion du Conseil du Trésor.29 

Le 9 aoftt, lors d’une réunion a Eastmain, Qué- 

bec, le ministre de ’époque, honorable Dou- 

glas Frith, ainsi que le Grand Chef Billy Dia- 
mond et le Chef Joseph Guanish, signérent le 

Protocole d’entente. A cette occasion, des 


chéques d’un montant de 19 millions de dol- 
lars° furent remis aux Cris et aux Naskapis. 
Ces chéques représentent un versement unique 
spécial ainsi que les versements pour l'année 
financiére 1984-1985 de la subvention fédérale 
d’opération et d’entretien. 

Un enregistrement sur cassette vidéo de cette 
signature fut présenté en preuve par le Grand 
Conseil des Cris lors des audiences spéciales sur 
Papplication de la Loi. Certaines déclarations 
extraites de cet enregistrement constituent des 
éléments de preuve importants. L’enregistre- 
ment vidéo montre que le ministre, M. Frith, a 
fait des déclarations générales sur le processus 
de négociation aux termes de la Convention de 
la Baie James et du Nord québécois, sur ’'adop- 
tion de la législation sur ’'autonomie gouver- 
nementale des Cris et des Naskapis [la Loi sur 
les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec] et sur le fait 
que l'ensemble du processus nécessitait des res- 
sources financiéres considérables qu'il appela 
des “outils économiques”. Le Ministre déclara 
également qu'il était “important que le gouver- 
nement fédéral tienne son engagement a l’égard 
de l’entente crie-naskapie [c’est-a-dire, le Proto- 
cole d’entente] et de la Loi sur les Cris et les 
Naskapis,” et il annonga que 19 millions de 
dollars étaient mis a la disposition des Cris et 
des Naskapis, 11,8 millions de dollars a titre de 
fonds d’opération et d’entretien pour la pro- 
chaine année et 7,2 millions de dollars a titre de 
contribution unique pour couvrir les frais 
d’application de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naska- 
pis du Québec. De son cété, le Chef Billy Dia- 
mond déclara que trois années de négociation 
avaient été nécessaires pour développer un plan 
de financement et que les 19 millions de dollars 
n’étaient que pour la premiére année d’opéra- 
tion de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du 
Québec. I] demanda ensuite au Ministre s'il 
était disposé a signer et a engager le gouverne- 
ment fédéral pour ces montants négociés. Le 
Ministre répliqua qu’il était disposé 4 le faire et 
ajouta: “... montrez-moi le document et je le 
signerai.... Autrement, cela sera beaucoup 
plus lent.” Le Ministre signa ensuite le Proto- 
cole. La transcription de cet enregistrement se 
trouve a Annexe B du présent rapport. 

En janvier 1986, de longues négociations 
aboutirent a une entente entre les Cris, les Nas- 
kapis et le ministére des Affaires indiennes et du 
Nord canadien sur une formule de rajustement 
des cotits d’opération et d’entretien. Cette 
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entente fut rejetée par le Conseil du Trésor le 13 i) les bandes doivent signer qu’elles acceptent 
février 1986. Néanmoins, des fonds provisoires la formule révisée du Conseil du Trésor 
de 836 665 $ furent approuvés pour couvrir les comme base pour les rajustements annuels; 
frais d’opération des Cris et des Naskapis et une et 

somme de 346 341 $ fut approuvée pour cou- ii) qu il sera statué sur les autres litiges relatifs 
vrir les avantages sociaux des employés, a a la subvention fédérale (une contribution 
compter de l'année financiére 1986-1987. Le de 938 687$ pour couvrir les pertes de 
Conseil du Trésor demanda au Ministre de redevances en matiére d’éducation et une 
présenter une formule révisée.3! augmentation annuelle de 200 000 $ pour 
Le 26 juin 1986, le Conseil du Trésor approuva le développement économique) grace a un 
une formule. Cependant, il ne s’agissait pas de “processus de médiation/négociation” plus 
la formule révisée négociée avec les Cris et les large proposé par le gouvernement, mais 
Naskapis. La formule du Conseil du Trésor rejeté par les Cris et les Naskapis.33 (Le 
n’accordait pas le méme niveau de ressources “processus de médiation/négociation” fait 
négocié par les Cris et les Naskapis.?2 Par ail- référence a une proposition fédérale de ré- 
leurs, certains facteurs de coats furent laissés de soudre les questions relatives a application 
cété et d’autres questions financiéres relatives de la Convention de la Baie James et du 
au Protocole d’entente furent différées. Nord québécois au moyen d’un systéme a 
Selon la formule du Conseil du Trésor, le fé- deux volets: un négociateur fédéral dispo- 
déral présenta une offre d’augmentation de la sant d’un mandat de l’ensemble du gouver- 
subvention fédérale pour 1985-1986 et 1986- nement; et un médiateur dont le rdle est 
1987 de 1 804 362 $ (moins les 836 665 § déja d’amener les parties 4 négocier ensemble un 
alloués). Cette offre fut rejetée par les Cris et les plan d’application. Le processus de média- 
Naskapis car, a leur avis, elle violait les disposi- tion/négociation est décrit de fagon plus 
tions essentielles du Protocole d’entente. IIs détaillée dans le prochain chapitre.) 


sobjectérent aux deux conditions imposées 
pour le versement des fonds, a savoir: 


. THE NEW CREE DECADE... 
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10. Finalement, le 23 octobre 1986, le ministére des 
Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien fit con- 
naitre officiellement sa position selon laquelle 
le Protocole d’entente n’était ni exécutoire ni ne 
constituait une obligation légale de la part du 
Canada. Cette déclaration fut faite par écrit, 
par le ministre, M. Bill McKnight, dans sa 
lettre au Grand Chef Ted Moses. Le Ministére 
réitéra sa position lors de la présentation a la. 
Commission au cours des audiences spéciales 
sur l’application de la Loi, le 30 octobre 1986. 


Recommandations 


prés avoir examiné en détail les faits et la 
Anes mentionnés ci-dessus, la Commis- 

sion est d’avis que le Protocole d’entente 
constitue a la fois une obligation morale et légale 
pour le Canada. De plus, la Commission considére 
le Protocole comme étant l’entente financiére prin- 
cipale liant a la fois le Canada et les nations cries et 
naskapie quant a leurs obligations financiéres. La 
preuve est importante et convaincante pour refuser 
d’admettre la pure vérité de la question. 

Le Protocole est une entente négociée dont 
Pobjet était d’étre exécutoire, les Cris et les Naska- 
pis ont été amenés a croire par les lettres du Minis- 
tre qu'il est exécutoire, qu'il fut signé publiquement 
par un ministre de la Couronne, des négociations 
ont eu lieu et des ententes basées sur ce Protocole 
ont été conclues et des millions de dollars ont été 
transférés conformément a celui-ci. 

Le ministére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord 
canadien fonde son refus sur argument que, 
méme si le Ministre a signé le Protocole, il n’est pas 
exécutoire pour le gouvernement du Canada avant 
son approbation par le Conseil du Trésor. Comme 
une telle approbation n’a pas été donnée, il ne 
constitue donc pas une obligation légale pour le 
Canada. Cest pour ce motif que la formule de 
rajustement négociée avec les Cris et les Naskapis 
pouvait étre rejetée par le Conseil du Trésor et 
remplacée par une formule dans laquelle seuls cer- 
tains facteurs de cofits prévus dans le Protocole 
avait été considérés. 

La Commission demanda au Ministére de lui 
communiquer un avis juridique a l'appui de sa 
position. La Commission considéra que si le Mi- 
nistére avait l'intention de limiter la portée d’une 
entente négociée sur la base que le Ministre ne 
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pouvait pas, de son propre chef, engager le gouver- 
nement, alors, pour le moins, il devrait fournir un 
avis juridique indépendant. Le Ministére nous a 
informé qu'il n’avait pas demandé un tel avis. En 
Pabsence d’un avis juridique du Ministére, la 
Commission décida d’obtenir son propre avis juri- 
dique pour déterminer si le gouvernement fédéral 
est lié par le Protocole d’entente signé par le Minis- 
tre, le 9 aotit 1984. A la demande de la Commis- 
sion, l’étude Piché Emery de Montréal examina les 
faits a Yorigine du litige et la jurisprudence a cet 
égard. Elle conclut que le gouvernement du Ca- 
nada est légalement lié par le Protocole et a légale- 
ment obligation de négocier de bonne foi une 
formule de rajustement de la subvention fédérale 
qui tient compte de tous les facteurs de cofits du 
Protocole. Cet avis juridique confirme les propres 
vues de la Commission sur cette question. 

A la lumiére de nos constatations, nous devons 
dire que nous considérons la position du ministére 
des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien sur les 
questions relatives au Protocole d’entente constes- 
table. Certainement, les relations avec les Cris et les 
Naskapis sur des questions aussi vitales doivent 
étre traitées avec plus d’attention et de considéra- 
tion que ne l’'a démontré le Ministére. Il est difficile 
de croire d’un ministére fédéral responsable de la 
négociation et de application d’ententes sur l’au- 
tonomie gouvernementale avec les nations in- 
diennes, et responsable d’améliorer leurs condi- 
tions, ait pu, de fagon constante, interpréter de 
facon erronée une entente négociée de cette nature. 
La tentative du Ministére de se dérober a des obli- 
gations évidentes, en s'appuyant exclusivement sur 
sa propre interprétation de la Loi sur ’administra- 
tion financiére, la Loi qui exige Papprobation du 
Conseil du Trésor pour les ententes financiéres, 
sans obtenir d’avis juridique indépendant et sans 
tenir compte et des faits entourant la question et du 
principe d’impartialité est injuste et il ne doit pas lui 
étre permis de continuer ainsi. De telles actions ne 
peuvent étre rejetées comme une simple divergence 
honnéte d’opinion. Les Cris et les Naskapis furent 
clairement amenés 4a croire que le Protocole d’en- 
tente était exécutoire et c’est pourquoi ils P’accepte- 
rent car il satisfaisait 4 Pune de leurs principales 
conditions pour consentir au préalable a adoption 
de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec. 

Bien qu'il puisse y avoir certaines divergences 
d’opinion pour déterminer si le Protocole d’entente 
est légalement exécutoire, nous sommes convain- 
cus qu'il lest pour le Canada, en toute justice et 
équité. Les questions qu'il souléve doivent étre 
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négociées de bonne foi. Les questions devant étre 
immédiatement réglées sont celles relatives au plan 
de paiement 75%-25% de la subvention fédérale 
annuelle, a la formule de rajustement annuel de la 
subvention, au probléme des pertes de revenus et a 
Paccord sur une entente de financement de cing 
ans. Notre recommandation est que ces questions 
soient discutées dans le cadre d’un processus fonc- 
tionnel et bilatéral et réglées au sens des termes du 
Protocole d’entente. Ces questions ne doivent pas 
étre soumises au mécanisme de médiation/négocia- 
tion non encore expérimenté pour traiter des ques- 
tions d’application de la Convention de la Baie 
James et du Nord québécois, en particulier, compte 
tenu du fait que ce mécanisme a déja été rejeté par 
les Cris et les Naskapis. Nous recommandons 
également que le montant de ’augmentation de la 
subvention fédérale de 967,697 $, approuvé par 
le Conseil du Trésor, soit immédiatement versé aux 
bandes, sans qu'il soit assujetti aux conditions de 
remise présentement imposées par le Ministére. 
Nous sommes convaincus que le Protocole d’en- 
tente comporte tous les ingrédients nécessaires 
pour restaurer de bonnes relations et régler les 
litiges. Tout ce qu'il reste a faire maintenant, c’est 
pour le Canada d’honorer le Protocole et que celui- 
ci serve de guide aux deux parties pour leur 
conduite. 
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CHAPITRE 5 


L’APPLICATION DE LA LOI: 


LES RELATIONS BILATERALES 


"esprit de coopération démontré lors du 
processus de négociation en vue de l’élabo- 
ration de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis 
du Québec est impressionnant. La Loi qui, elle- 
méme, décrit les termes de nouvelles relations 
bilatérales entre le Canada les Cris et les Naskapis, 
fut élaborée conjointement par des représentants 
du gouvernement fédéral et des autochtones au 
cours de deux séries paralléles de négociations: 
Pune portait sur la préparation d’un projet de légis- 
lation, autre sur la création d’un systéme de 
financement a lappui de la législation. Comme 
nous l'avons mentionné dans le Chapitre 2, cette 
approche bilatérale pour la préparation d’une légis- 
lation est sans précédent en matiére de relations 
entre les autochtones et le gouvernement. 
Malheureusement, lorsque les parties quittérent 
la table de négociation, elles s’en allérent sans plan 
de travail pour l’application méthodique de la Loi 
sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec et pour 
Pévolution harmonieuse de leurs nouveaux rap- 
ports. Les détails de application de la Loi, comme 
ceux des conventions quien ont été origine, furent 


laissés de cdté pour étre discutés plus tard. Comme 
c’est souvent le cas, ’enthousiasme qui prévalait au 
cours des négociations ne s’est pas maintenu au 
stade de l’application. 


Le role du ministére 

des Affaires indiennes et du 
Nord canadien dans 
Papplication de la Loi 


n absence d’un processus d’application, la 

responsabilité générale de application de la 

Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec 
incombe au ministére des Affaires indiennes et du 
Nord canadien. Au sein du Ministére, cette tache 
fut spécifiquement assignée au Secrétariat de l'ap- 
plication des revendications du Nord québécois qui 
avait été institué de facon temporaire pour s’oc- 
cuper de l’application de la Convention de la Baie 
James et du Nord québécois et de la Convention du 
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Nord-Est québécois. Selon la plupart des groupes 
autochtones, le Secrétariat a joué un rdle utile. 
Dans le mémoire des Naskapis, par exemple, John 
Mameamskum souligna que le Secrétariat avait 
joué “un rdle clé”! en aidant le Conseil de bande a 
identifier ses problémes de gestion financiére au 
cours des huit premiers mois de 1985. 

Le Secrétariat, cependant, est généralement 


assujetti a la politique et aux contraintes décision- 


nelles du Ministére et agit en conséquence. C’est un 
point de vue généralement répandu parmi les rep- 
résentants autochtones que ces contraintes, com- 
binées avec son manque de pouvoir et de ressour- 
ces financiéres, ont réduit l’efficacité d’ensemble du 
Secrétariat. Toujours selon, John Mameamskum 
des Naskapis: 

Cependant, nous avons souvent constaté 

que les fonctionnaires du Secrétariat 

avaient les mains liées par la bureaucratie 

au sein du ministére des Affaires indiennes 

et du Nord canadien, et ainsi lefficacité 

du Secrétariat est réduite.? 

De plus, les Commissaires croient savoir que le 
mandat du Secrétariat s’est officiellement terminé 
en 1986. Cela laisse les Cris et les Naskapis sans 
quelque recours spécial que ce soit auprés du gou- 
vernement canadien pour traiter de application de 
la Loi. 

En plus de lefficacité réduite du Secrétariat a 
titre de mécanisme d’application de la Loi, la 
Commission a identifié deux autres sujets de pré- 
occupation des groupes autochtones relatifs au réle 
du ministére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord 
canadien dans l’application de la Loi sur les Cris et 
les Naskapis du Québec. 

Premiérement les Cris et les Naskapis ne sont 
pas convaincus que le Ministére est prét, au niveau 
de ses structures, pour la mise en place de l’auton- 
omie gouvernementale. Ce point de vue a été 
exprimé par le Chef Abel Bosum de la bande de 
Ouje-Bougoumou: 

Il nous semble qu’aprés avoir adopté la 
législation pour l’entrée en vigueur de la 
Loisur les Cris et les Naskapis, le gouver- 
nement fédéral n’était pas, sur le plan 
organisationnel, prét a y faire face. 

Dans la mesure o la structure du minist- 
ére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord 
canadien est organisé pour traiter avec les 
bandes indiennes dans le contexte de la 
Loi sur les Indiens, les services et le per- 
sonnel du Ministére n’ont aucune expér- 
ience dans les programmes d’application, 


de financement ou de fonctionnement 
pour des bandes qui opérent différem- 
ment. 

A cet égard, il est important de noter que le 
Ministére a récemment entrepris une importante 
réorganisation, en créant une nouvelle section, spé- 
cialement chargée de l’autonomie gouvernemen- 
tale. La question est de savoir si cela entrainera une 
réorientation suffisante au sein du Ministére pour 
permettre la mise en ceuvre des nouvelles ententes 
sur ’autonomie gouvernementale des Cris et des 
Naskapis, et également des autres Premiéres 
Nations. Bien que les dirigeants cris et naskapis ne 
soient pas optimistes a ce sujet, les Commissaires 
considérent qu’il est prématuré de porter un juge- 
ment sur la question. Nous n’avons aucune raison 
de douter que la réorganisation permettra au min- 
istére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien 
de mieux faire face 4 ’autonomie gouvernemen- 
tale. Cependant, il est difficile d’aborder ces 
problémes d’application de la Loi sur les Cris et les 
Naskapis du Québec qui relévent de sujets dépas- 
sant la compétence et le mandat du Ministére. 

Le deuxiéme sujet de préoccupation concernant 
le rdle du Ministére dans l’application est que, 
selon les groupes autochtones, la Loi établit des 
relations de gouvernement a gouvernement et 
impose des obligations a l’ensemble du Canada. 
Selon le Grand Chef, Ted Moses, du Grand Con- 
seil des Cris, la responsabilité de satisfaire aux 
obligations spécifiques du Canada incombe a plu- 
sieurs ministéres. 

Ce ne sont pas seulement des obligations 
pour le ministére des Affaires indiennes et 
du Nord canadien; ce sont aussi celles du 
ministére de la Santé et du Bien-étre 
social, celles du ministére des Transports; 
du Secrétariat d’Etat; d’Energie, Mines et 
Ressources; du ministére de PExpansion 
industrielle et régionale. ,[TRADUC- 
TION] 

En principe, par conséquent, les dirigeants cris et 
naskapis considérent inapproprié que la responsa- 
bilité de application de la Loi n’incombe qu’a un 
seul Ministére. Par ailleurs, ils ont ’impression que 
le ministére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord 
canadien ne dispose pas de l’influence nécessaire 
pour coordonner efficacement les intéréts et respon- 
sabilités interministériels dans l’application de la 
Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec. Ce 
dernier point fut également soulevé par le Vérifica- 
teur général dans son dernier raport.5 


Le processus de 
médiation/négociation 


€ gouvernement reconnait sans conteste la 

légitimité de ces préoccupations a ’égard du 

Ministére et, c’est pourquoi, dans un récent 
effort pour faciliter ’application de la Loi, il pro- 
posa “le processus de médiation/négociation”. En 
juillet 1984, lors de ’adoption de la Loi, le besoin 
d’un processus pour régler les nombreux problémes 
délicats en suspens relatifs 4 la mise en ceuvre de la 
Convention de la Baie James et du Nord québécois 
et de celle du Nord-Est québécois, fut reconnu. La 
promulgation de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis 
du Québec ne fit qu’ajouter a ce besoin. En 
réponse, le ministre des Affaires indiennes et du 
Nord canadien de lépoque, Phonorable David 
Crombie, au cours d’une rencontre avec les Cris, en 
décembre 1985, accepta de nommer un négocia- 
teur spécial.6 Cependant, la nomination ne fut pas 
effectuée. Finalement, en mai 1986, aprés une série 
de séances devant le Comité permanent sur les 
Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien, le ministre 
déclara qu’il devrait y avoir un processus a deux 
volets, impliquant a la fois la médiation et des 
négociations, c’est-a-dire, le processus de média- 
tion/négociation. M. Crombie obtint ’approba- 
tion du cabinet pour ce processus et il le confirma 
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dans une lettre au Grand Chef Ted Moses, en date 
du 27 juin 1986.’ 

Au cours des audiences de cette Commission, 
M. Richard Van Loon, sous-ministre adjoint, 
responsable du Programme de l’autonomie gou- 
vernementale, précisa la position du Ministére 
quant aux principes généraux devant régir le pro- 
cessus de médiation/négociation. Parlant de la 
nomination d’un négociateur fédéral, il déclara: 

Tout d’abord, il faut admettre... qu'il 
n’existe pas d’obligation de la part du 
ministére des Affaires indiennes et du 
Nord canadien et que l'ensemble du gou- 
vernement du Canada doit s'impliquer. 

Deuxiémement, il faut admettre que le 
négociateur fédéral parle au nom de I’en- 
semble du gouvernement fédéral et qu'il 
nest pas simplement un représentant 
nommé par le ministére des Affaires 
indiennes et du Nord canadien. 

Troisiémement, aprés avoir accepté les 
obligations financiéres nécessaires a l’'ap- 
plication de la Loi, nous devrons obtenir 
Papprobation pour des nouveaux fonds 
nécessaires afin de mettre en ceuvre ces 
ententes. Ces nouveaux fonds peuvent 
provenir d’un ministére en particulier ou 
d’un autre ministére, mais, ce seront dans 
une large mesure, de nouveaux fonds. 
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Quatriémement, nous avons un systéme 
interne qui prévoit premiérement, la créa- 
tion d’un comité interministériel, 4 mon 
niveau, au niveau des sous-ministres 
adjoints, pour examiner le mandat du 
négociateur fédéral, pour recevoir des 
rapports réguliers du négociateur sur le 
progrés des négociations, pour recon- 
naitre les obligations des ministéres dans 
application des termes de la Convention. 
Quatriémement [sic]. ..la Convention 
sera approuvee par le Cabinet, et non par 
le ministre des Affaires indiennes et du 
Nord canadien agissant seul, une autre 
reconnaissance qu'il s'agit d’une obliga- 
tion de l'ensemble du gouvernement du 
Canada.’ 
Quand au réle de médiateur, M. Van Loon 
déclara: 
Le Cabinet croyait que le fait d@’avoir un 
médiateur participant au processus de 
négociation, dés le départ, pourrait per- 
mettre d’aplanir les difficultés qui ont 
entouré les négociations par le passé. Par 
conséquent, la suggestion était que le pro- 
cessus de négociation devait, dés le début, 
impliquer la participation dun média- 
teur, mais lobjectif des négociations était 
d’en arriver a un plan approuvé par les 
parties pour l’application de la Loi... ° 
Malheureusement, le processus de médiation/ 
négociation échoua avant de commencer. Plu- 
sieurs discussions eurent lieu entre le sous-ministre 
des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien, M. 
Bruce Rawson, et les groupes autochtones pour 
établir un plan d’action relativement au processus. 
Suite a ces discussions, le sous-ministre établit les 
modalités du processus. Les Cris et les Naskapis, 
cependant, s’objectérent a ces modalités pour deux 
raisons.!0 Premiérement, ces modalités ne reflé- 
taient pas expressément que le processus devait 
tenir compte de l’esprit et de intention de la Con- 
vention de la Baie James et du Nord québécois et 
de la Convention du Nord-Est québécois. Deux- 
iémement, et plus important encore, le délai prévu 
dans les modalités limitait les ententes négociées 
éventuelles, pour la période comprise entre le mois 
d’aotit 1986 et le mois de mai 1987, “dans la mesure 
ou cela est possible dans le cadre des mandats et des 
budgets ministériels.”!! En d’autres termes, les 
problémes dépassant le cadre du mandat et du 
budget du Ministére ne pourraient étre résolus au 
cours de cette période. 


Les modalités du processus furent présentées au 
Cabinet et approuvées par celui-ci. Selon le Grand 
Conseil des Cris, cependant, cela s’est fait malgré 
leurs objections. De plus, dans son mémoire, M. 
Ted Moses indique: 

Le Ministére se présenta alors devant le 

Cabinet, dénatura la position des Cris et 

recut le mandat de négocier avec les Cris 

sur la base de ces projets de principes 

inacceptables. Cette présentation erronée 

des faits au cabinet me fut confirmée 

directement par M. McKnight.!2 
I] s'agit d’une allégation sérieuse et la Commission 
n’a pas pris position sur la question. Cependant, 
nous aimerions souligner que M. Van Loon a eu 
Popportunité de commenter le mémoire des Cris. 
Bien qu'il en profita en présentant des commen- 
taires écrits sur de nombreux points soulevés par 
les Cris, il ne réfuta pas cette allégation spécifique. !3 


La nécessité dun 
mécanisme d’application 
de la Loi 


uite a une série d’événements, incluant le 
S litige relatif au Protocole d’entente, décrit au 
chapitre 4 et l’échec du processus de média- 
tion/négociation mentionné ci-dessus, les relations 
entre le Canada et les Cris et les Naskapis sont 
maintenant dans une impasse. Clairement, l’ab- 
sence d’un mécanisme d’application de la Loi en est 
la cause principale. 

De lavis des Commissaires, absence d’un tel 
mécanisme représente lune des faiblesses de la Loi 
sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec et elle a 
sérieusement entravé son application. D’ailleurs, 
les représentants des autochtones et du gouverne- 
ment, en général, sont d’accord sur ce point. 

Cette déficience tient au fait qu’il n’y a pas encore 
de mécanisme en place pour la mise en ceuvre de la 
Convention de la Baie James et du Nord québécois 
et de la Convention du Nord-Est québécois avec 
lesquelles la Loi est liée de fagon inextricable. 

L’absence d’un plan de mise en ceuvre de ces 
conventions a fait objet de nombreux commen- 
taires. En 1981, une étude fédérale complete fut 
entreprise suite 4 un certain nombre de sérieuses 
inquiétudes exprimées par les autochtones. Sur la 
question d’un mécanisme d’application, la conclu- 
sion de létude était la suivante: 
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L’absence de mécanismes, de structures et 
d’attitudes appropriés constitue un obsta- 
cle majeur a la mise en ceuvre facile et 
efficace de la Convention. La création de 
systémes plus efficaces pour la mise en 
ceuvre peut faire beaucoup pour empécher 
Paccumulation du genre de conflits et de 
tensions qui, dans les récentes années, ont 
consommé temps et ressources qui au- 
raient pu étre utilisés de facon plus pro- 
ductive en réalisant les buts et les objectifs 
de la Convention. !4 

Dans son rapport de 1986, le Vérificateur gé- 
néral fit également des commentaires sur la néces- 
sité d’un tel plan de mise en ceuvre pour les conven- 
tions.!5 Quel régime un mécanisme d’application 
de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec 
devrait-il prendre? Il n’est pas possible dans les 
limites du présent rapport de proposer un plan 
d’application détaillé. Au lieu de cela, nous propo- 
sons deux caractéristiques fondamentales qu’un tel 
mécanisme devrait comporter, soulignons le régime 
qu'il devrait avoir et proposons un ensemble de 
principes qui devraient guider le processus d’appli- 
cation. 

Premiérement, un mécanisme d’application de- 
vrait comporter un mandat de l’ensemble du gou- 
vernement pour traiter des intéréts des peuples 
autochtones. Les groupes autochtones expriment 
beaucoup de mécontentement quant a l’absence 
d’un représentant du gouvernement disposant d’un 
tel mandat. Aprés avoir étudié en détail tous les 
mémoires et les circonstances entourant l’applica- 
tion de la Loi, les Commissaires considérent que le 
mécontentement des peuples autochtones a cet 
égard est justifié. Cette absence, bien stir, est au 
centre de la controverse, décrite dans le Chapitre 4, 
sur le Protocole d’entente qui fut signé par un 
ministre de la Couronne et par la suite rejeté par les 
fonctionnaires fédéraux comme ne constituant pas 
une obligation légale. Lorsque les Cris et les Nas- 
kapis s’assoient pour négocier avec un représentant 
du gouvernement, ils veulent avoir assurance que 
cette personne dispose du pouvoir décisionnel. 

Deuxiémement, pratiquement tous les mémoires 
des Cris et des Naskapis indiquent un désir de créer 
un systéme spécial, indépendant du ministére des 
Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien, pour 
traiter de application de la Loi sur les Cris et les 
Naskapis du Québec. Les Cris de Waswanipi pen- 
sent que ce forum devrait étre “a un niveau trés 
élevé au sein du gouvernement du Canada”, !¢ et les 
Naskapis croient qu’il devrait “relever directement 
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du Premier ministre”.!7 Nous ne sommes pas dis- 
posés a dire que la responsabilité de l’'application de 
la Loi devrait étre totalement retirée au Ministére. 
Cependant, nous pensons qu’il y a un certain 
mérite a confier la responsabilité générale des rela- 
tions bilatérales entre le Canada et les Cris et les 
Naskapis a un représentant qui ne reléve pas du 
Ministére. 


Recommandation: 
Un représentant spécial du 
Premier ministre 


ous recommandons par conséquent la cré- 

ation d’un nouveau rouage du gouver- 

nement, rattaché au Bureau du Premier 
ministre, pour l’application de la Loi sur les Cris et 
les Naskapis du Québec. Notre recommandation 
est que ce soit un Représentant spécial du Premier 
ministre. De plus, bien que cela dépasse les limites 
de notre mandat général de faire des commentaires 
sur les conventions, nous suggérons que le Repré- 
sentant spécial soit également responsable de la 
mise en ceuvre de la Convention de la Baie James et 
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du Nord québécois et de la Convention du Nord- 
Est québécois. Pour que la recommandation soit 
viable, la personne nommeée a cette fonction doit 
avoir la confiance du Conseil des ministres et les 
pleins pouvoirs pour lier le gouvernement du Can- 
ada. Il est inutile de préciser que ses pouvoirs ne 
devront pas étre limités a la compétence et au 
mandat dont dispose présentement le ministére des 
Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien, mais ils 


devront inclure également les mandats des autres - 


ministéres. Le Représentant spécial devrait pou- 
voir accéder directement au Premier ministre et au 
Conseil des ministres. 

En principe, cette recommandation ne diverge 
pas vraiment du processus déja approuvé par le 
Conseil des ministres. Tel que décrit par M. Van 
Loon, la division des “négociations” du processus 
de négociation/meédiation contient plusieurs élé- 
ments identiques a ceux que nous proposons. 

Nous sommes convaincus que la mise en ceuvre 
de cette recommandation ferait beaucoup pour 
répondre aux inquiétudes des groupes autoch- 
tones. A l’appui de notre recommandation, nous 
soulignons le succés d’un tel représentant au sein du 
gouvernement du Québec. Au cours des négocia- 
tions de la Convention de la Baie James et du Nord 
québécois, le Premier ministre, honorable Robert 
Bourassa, nomma un représentant spécial, Pho- 
norable John Ciaccia, qui recut pleins pouvoirs 
pour négocier au nom du Québec. Les Cris ont 
exprimé leur satisfaction quant a son réle au cours 
des négociations. Récemment, M. Ciaccia négocia 
avec succés une autre convention de plusieurs mil- 
lions de dollars, la Convention de La Grande 
(1986) avec les Cris. Ces réalisations, alors quil y 
avait un tel représentant spécial au niveau provin- 
cial, tendent a démontrer le succés probable de 
notre recommandation au niveau fédéral. 

Nous recommandons également que le Repré- 
sentant spécial, dans l’exercice de ses fonctions, soit 
guidé par les principes fondamentaux suivants: 

1. LaLoisur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec a 
un aspect constitutionnel qui doit étre respecté. 
Cet aspect constitutionnel provient de la rela- 
tion de la Loi avec la Convention de la Baie 
James et du Nord québécois et la Convention 
du Nord-Est québécois qui sont “reconnues et 
garanties” dans la Constitution canadienne. !8 

2. La Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec 
établit de nouvelles relations inter-gouverne- 
mentales entre les bandes cries et naskapie et le 
gouvernement du Canada. Ces relations: sont 


pleinement reconnues par le gouvernement 
fédéral. La Loi impose aux deux parties la 
responsabilité de faire disparaitre les fant6mes 
de la Loi sur les Indiens qui continuent de 
troubler leurs relations. 

3. Les obligations découlant de la Loi sur les Cris 
et les Naskapis du Québec ne peuvent étre 
distinguées de celles prévues dans la Conven- 
tion de la Baie James et du Nord québécois et la 
Convention du Nord-Est québécois. Selon les 
conclusions de l’Etude de 1982, sur la mise en 
ceuvre de la Convention de la Baie James et du 
Nord québécois,'? les obligations prévues dans 
les deux textes devraient étre honorées tant au 
point de vue du fond que de la forme. 

4. La Loisur les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec, 
ainsi que la Convention de la Baie James et du 
Nord québécois et la Convention du Nord-Est 
québécois, sont des accords flexibles qui per- 
mettent de résoudre les problémes par des 
négociations bilatérales. Ceci est conforme aux 
conclusions de l’Etude sur la mise en ceuvre qui 
indiquait que la Convention de la Baie James 

“.. avait pas pour but de constituer un 
document juridique fixe et statique mais 
plutét un accord flexible permettant de 
régler les problémes grace a des consulta- 
tions permanentes.”2 
Finalement, nous recommandons que la tache 
premiére du Représentant spécial soit la mise en 
place d’un mécanisme complet et approprié d’ap- 
plication de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du 

Québec. Nous sommes d’avis que ce mécanisme 

devrait comporter lexécution du Protocole 

d’entente. 
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CHAPITRE 6 
CONCLUSIONS 


1 est évident maintenant que ce premier 
rapport biennal de la Commission crie-naskapie 
exprime des sentiments partagés sur les deux 
premiéres années d’application de la Loi sur les 
Cris et les Naskapis du Québec. En ce qui concerne 
la Loi elle-méme, les Commissaires croient que 
cette audacieuse entreprise constitue le point de 
départ de gouvernements indiens forts et sensibles. 
Elle est un bon exemple de ce que la collaboration 
entre le gouvernement du Canada et les peuples 
autochtones peut permettre. Au cours de ces deux 
premiéres années d’application de la Loi, il y a des 
indications évidentes de progrés et de croissance 
éventuelle. Cependant, de sérieux problémes ont 
surgi, et par nécessité, ce sont ces problémes que 
nous avons souligné dans le présent rapport. 
Nous parlerons tout d’abord des réalisations. Au 
cours des audiences spéciales sur l’application de la 
Loi, le ministére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord 
canadien fit part de nombreux progrés dans des 
domaines substantifs tel le développement de 
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réglements. Les Cris et les Naskapis portérent Iat- 
tention sur leurs succés dans l’établissement d’ad- 
ministrations locales et acquisition de techniques 
de gestion et d’administration. Un point particulier 
a noter, ce sont les sentiments positifs des peuples 
cris et naskapis a l’égard de leur nouvelle auto- 
nomie. Retirer le pouvoir au gouvernement fédéral 
et le remettre aux communautés auxquelles il 
appartient a créé parmi les Cris et les Naskapis, une 
nouvelle satisfaction et un nouvel esprit d’amour- 
propre. Les Cris et les Naskapis sont trés fiers de 
leurs réalisations et ils sont déterminés a faciliter 
application de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis du 
Québec. 

Malheureusement, les succés de l'application de 
la Loi ont été assombris par des problémes majeurs 
dans le domaine des relations financiéres. Le prin- 
cipal élément d’inquiétude, ici, est le désaccord sur 
le statut légal du Protocole d’entente du 9 aoit 
1984. Aprés miire réflexion, la Commission en est 
arrivée a la conclusion ferme que cette entente est 
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légalement valide et exécutoire. Le Protocole d’en- 
tente est nécessaire a l’application de la Loi sur les 
Cris et les Naskapis du Québec. Bien que les 
engagements financiers ne fassent pas expressé- 
ment partie de la Loi, les témoignages indiquent 
clairement que les représentants autochtones sou- 
haitaient qu’il en soit ainsi. Ils ne cédérent sur cette 
question qu’aprés avoir regu des assurances de la 
part du gouvernement fédéral que les engagements 


en dehors de la Loi seraient respectés. II est clair — 


que les Cris et les Naskapis n’auraient pas accepté 
la législation sans garanties financieres fermes. Par 
ailleurs, le Protocole d’entente fut négocié avec le 
ministére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord cana- 
dien et fut officiellement signé par un ministre de la 
Couronne. A notre avis, il constitue une obligation 
légale et morale, engageant pleinement le gouver- 
nement du Canada. 

Dans histoire canadienne, une opinion persiste 
selon laquelle les gouvernements font des pro- 
messes pour amener les autochtones a abandonner 
leurs terres et autres droits et ensuite réguliérement 
rompent ces promesses, prétextant souvent des 
considérations techniques de nature légale. II est 
regrettable que les teémoignages a l’appui de cette 
opinion soient trés nombreux. Dans un jugement 
récent de la Cour supréme du Canada, par exem- 
ple, Honorable Juge Dickson, tel qu'il était alors, 
abordait ce point précis: 

La Couronne ne peut promettre a la 
Bande quelle obtiendra un bail de la terre 
de cette derniére selon certains termes 
établis, amenant ainsi la bande a changer 
sa position légale en cédant la terre, et 
ensuite simplement ignorer la promesse 
au détriment de la bande.! 

Les Commissaires espérent que le Protocole 
d’entente ne deviendra pas un autre exemple que 
cette regrettable opinion est justifiée. Par consé- 
quent, nous recommandons fortement au minis- 
tére des Affaires indiennes et du Nord canadien de 
reconsidérer sa position sur le Protocole d’entente. 
Par ailleurs, nous demandons instamment au gou- 
vernement d’agir dans les meilleurs délais possibles 
et de mettre en oeuvre notre recommandation de 
nommer un Représentant spécial du Premier mi- 
nistre chargé de veiller a l’'application de la Loi sur 
les Cris et les Naskapis du Québec. Les premiéres 
taches de ce représentant devraient étre d’appliquer 
pleinement le Protocole d’entente et de développer 
un plan détaillé d’application de la Loi elle-méme. 
Le gouvernement a actuellement une chance uni- 
que de restaurer sa crédibilité aux yeux des peuples 
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autochtones, certainement aux yeux de tous les 
Canadiens, et de réaffirmer son engagement en 
termes d’impartialité et de confiance. I] ne doit pas 
laisser passer cette chance. 

Finalement, nous croyons qu'il est de notre 
devoir de demander 4a la fois aux représentants 
fédéraux et autochtones d’utiliser leurs talents, leur 
sagesse, leurs ressources et leur bonne volonté col- 
lectifs pour réconcilier leurs différends et con- 
centrer leurs efforts afin de permettre aux commu- 
nautés cries et naskapies de se développer et de 
prospérer sur leurs terres. Le succés de la Loi sur les 
Cris et les Naskapis du Québec ne peut étre réalisé 
que grace a la collaboration et a la détermination 
de toutes les parties, au cours des prochaines 
années. Les Commissaires comprennent que dans 
les meilleures circonstances, des problémes et des 
difficultés surgissent. Ceux-ci doivent étre traités de 
fagon honnéte et impartiale. Nous consacrons nos 
efforts a contréler application de la Loi et a offrir 
des conseils pour la réalisation des buts nobles qui 
sont a la base de la Loi sur les Cris et les Naskapis 
du Québec et nous demandons donc a la fois au 
gouvernement et aux peuples autochtones de faire 
de méme. 
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APPENDIX A 


STATEMENT OF UNDERSTANDING OF PRINCIPAL 
POINTS AGREED TO BY THE CREE-NASKAPI (OF 
QUEBEC) ACT IMPLEMENTATION WORKING GROUP 


This document sets out certain principles which were agreed to in the Cree-Naskapi 
(of Quebec) Act Implementation Working Group. 


Background 


Pursuant to the 1980 Cabinet Decision with regard to the development of the 
proposed Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act in close consultation with the Native parties, 
work proceeded on the development of draft legislation. This legislation will fulfill the 
Government’s obligations under Section 9 of the James Bay and Northern Quebec 
Agreement and Section 7 of the Northeastern Quebec Agreement. 


In January 1982, this working group was formed to deal with implementation matters 
and in particular finance and financial administration matters related to the 
realization of the new form of local government contemplated by the proposed 
legislation. It was also decided at that time to deal with matters which had been raised 
during the federal review of the implementation of the James Bay and Northern 
Quebec Agreement but had been left to be resolved in the ongoing work to implement 
Section 9 of the Agreement. 


The necessity of a firm assurance of adequate funding for the implementation of the 
Cree-Naskapi Act before it is tabled in the House was stated by Grand Chief 
Diamond in his letter of June 23, 1983 to the Minister, the Honourable Mr. Munro. 


Impact of the proposed legislation 


At the outset the working group arrived at a shared understanding as to the 
implications and impact of the proposed legislation which can best be summarized as 
follows: 


The Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act is the cornerstone to the achievement of the full 
potential of the James Bay and Northern Quebec and Northeastern Quebec 
Agreements. The new structures which were created by the Agreements were meant to 
interface with properly constituted local governments. The Cree-Naskapi Act is also 
the basis upon which the relationship with the Federal Government will be redefined. 
By way of the new Cree-Naskapi Act, the Cree and Naskapi will be able to go beyond 
the restrictions inherent in the Indian Act and thereby assume full control in the 
administration of their communities and management of Category IA and IA-N 
lands. 


The new administration, under the Cree-Naskapi (of Quebec) Act, will require new 
and appropriate interface mechanisms with the Federal Government. One of the most 
important parts of such a mechanism relates to the means by which funding is 
provided. The method to be employed had to be consistent with the spirit and intent 
of the legislation. With this is mind, the Implementation Group developed certain 
principles with respect to the delivery methods and mechanisms for funding. It was 
determined by the Group that such mechanisms were applicable to the delivery of 
funds for the ongoing operations contained in the funding package related to the 
Cree-Naskapi Act and to the one-time implementation funds. All other funds which 
flow to the Cree and Naskapi bands and the Cree regional administration, were 
understood to be similarly appropriate for disbursement by way of the funding 
mechanisms as created for the Cree-Naskapi Act monies. It was agreed that the new 
funding and administration arrangements must be completely implementated so as to 
be logically consistent with the new Cree-Naskapi/ Federal government relationship, 
thus giving meaning to the concept of local government. 


Objectives 
The group agreed on the following objectives: 


Suitable local government funding presupposes that adequate financial resources are 
provided to ensure stable autonomous local governments, the safeguarding of 
community infrastructures, the delivery of essential services, the management of 
Category IA and IA-N lands and effective implementation of the Cree-Naskapi Act. 


Thus, a second objective had to be the determination of funding requirements through 
a detailed and realistic analysis of Cree and Naskapi community needs and conditions 
without being constrained by existing program structures. On the other hand, 
potential revenues from other sources such as user fees had to be a part of the 
equation. 

A third objective was that the method adopted for funding had to respect local 
autonomy and the determination of priorities at the local level as well as the 
elimination of administrative requirements which were not consistent with the new 
functions and responsibilities of local governments. 


For example, in the context of the new legislation, the local governments should be 
responsible and accountable primarily to their band members rather than to the 
Federal Government. 


It flows from the above that new funding methods had to be devised which would 
permit the band immediate access to, and effective control of, the funds destined for 
local government. It was also agreed that a suitable funding method should provide 
for block type funding paid as an overall operating subsidy rather than on a program 
by program basis and that the method should allow for longer term planning based 
on firm knowledge of future funding levels. 


Finally, it is important to attempt to ensure the co-ordination of funding from 
programs of general application available to the Crees and Naskapis including 
funding from other federal departments and agencies, on a basis and through 
methods consistent with the new local government operation funding arrangements. 


Approach 


The working group met on a regular basis to exchange findings and viewpoints and to 
reach agreement on a number of issues. A Department representative visited several 
of the Cree communities to view conditions first-hand. In addition, a fact finding 
mission was conducted in Yellowknife regarding local government operations and 
service delivery in the Northwest Territories. 


The determination of the amount of funding required was based on a thorough 
analysis of community needs and conditions and detailed cost estimates as well as a 
comparative analysis of operating costs of other northern communities, all of which 
were contained in a submission made to the Department in April 1983. The 
Department representatives conducted a detailed review and then the final amounts 
were arrived at through negotiations. 


Agreement on funding methods and related matters were reached following research 
and discussion as to which method available to the Federal Government was the most 
appropriate in the circumstances. 


1. Matters upon which a consensus was reached 


a. The working group agreed that funding under the Cree Act would be through 
an unconditional grant. As a matter of interest the Report on Indian Self- 
Government independently arrived at the same conclusions for similar 
reasons. The payment schedule agreed to was: Seventy-five percent of the 
total was to be disbursed at the beginning of the fiscal year and twenty-five 
percent was to be disbursed at the beginning of the fourth quarter. 


b. Such grants are to be a “specific recipient class of grants” subject of course to 
Parliamentary appropriations. This grant is to be listed in the estimates as an 
item under the Native Claims Program Settlements. There will thus be a new 
“recipient class of grant” for the Crees and Naskapis. 


c. The amount of the grant to be submitted to Parliament for yearly 
appropriation will be based on five year funding agreements. 


d. No conditions will be imposed in virtue of the funding agreements. On the 
other hand, the local governments will have to comply with the provisions in 
the Cree-Naskapi Act regarding financial administration. 


Consistent with the right of the Cree and Naskapi bands to determine their 
own priorities, the grants will not stipulate how the funding provided is 
specifically to be used. Consequently, the bands will be able to use the funding 
in accordance with their own priorities with the understanding that there is 
compliance with the Cree-Naskapi Act and the funds are generally used for 
services identified in the submission of April 1983, with the subsequent 
addition of forest fire protection. 


Subject to the provisions of the Cree-Naskapi Act, the bands will determine 
their own accounting, reporting and financial systems. Nonetheless an effort 
should be made by the bands to ensure a certain uniformity in the 
classification of accounts, financial statements and other relevant financial 
data. 


The funding for the Cree and Naskapi local governments in relation to 
Operation, maintenance and administration has been established and 
approved by Cabinet using Base Year Estimates. The first Base Year is the 
fiscal period April 1, 1984 to March 31, 1985. 


The funding levels for the first Base Year are as follows and include the 
following components: 


BASE YEAR FUNDING 


APRIL 1, 1984 TO MARCH 31, 1985 


Cree Naskapi 
Total estimated expenditures for local operations 
and regional support $16,716,718 $975,000 
Less estimated revenues and other funding; 
e User fees charged to residents and commercial 
establishments - 212,968 32,500 
@ Permits and licences - 7,500 1,500 
e User fees charged to institutions under provincial 
responsibility - 3,413,579 42,550 
e Department of Transport for airstrip operations - 579,436 
e Province of Quebec funding for environmental 
programs - 81,983 
e Continued DIAND funding for CRA CORE 
funding and implementation and the Cultural 
Education Centre in Chisasibi - 730,000 
e Other funding for various programs - 175,000 121,740 
e Cree contribution to regional support costs - 462,495 
5,662,961 198,290 
Net operating subsidy from Federal Government 
to be effected by grant $11,053,757 $776,710 


The services contemplated in the estimated expenditures are as follows: 


General local Government operations and administration; 
Maintenance of public buildings, equipment and utilities (with the exception 
of the diesel powered electrical generators); 
Airport services; 
Public safety, police and fire protection (the cost of police services provided 
by the Province of Québec are excluded); 
Forest Fire Protection on JA lands 
Housing administration; 
Road and walkway maintenance; 
Environmental health; 
Public health; 
Culture and recreation; 
Benefits and financial counselling (excluding welfare and other transfer 
payments); 
Environment and land management (exclusive of the central land recording 
office and the services to be provided by other government departments); 
Economic Development (excluding project funding) 
Human resource development; 
Centralized support services. 
(Additional information on the foregoing can be found in the April 1983 Submission 
of the Cree to the Department) 


i. For the period from April 1, 1984 to March 31, 1985, the Base Year will apply 
and will continue to apply with annual adjustments, to March 31, 1989. Prior 
to March 31, 1989, there will be a major review of the funding requirements 
(by the representatives of the Government of Canada and the Cree and 
Naskapi), to establish a new Base Year for the ensuing five years. This 
procedure will be followed every five years thereafter. 


j. Annual adjustments of the grant amounts within the five year periods will be 
determined through a formula which will recognize the following factors: 


i) population increases; 
il) inflation rates; 


ili) increases in uncontrollable major cost components in northern isolated 
communities such as: fuel, transportation and utilities; 


iv) additions to housing and infrastructure; 


Vv) reinstatement of enfranchised band members; and 


vi) adjustments reflecting special needs. 


It is recognized that the Cree and Naskapi bands will remain eligible for 
programs respecting matters which are not yet specifically funded by this new 
funding mechanism. Such other programs may be funded through the same 
mechanism. 


In addition to the operating subsidies to the Cree and Naskapi local 
governments for administration, operation and maintenance, the Cabinet has 
agreed to provide the following one-time funding in connection with the 
development and start-up of the legislation: 


a) the amount of $1.382 million for development and consultation costs to 
be reimbursed 1.25 million to the Grand Council of the Crees (of 
Quebec) and $132,000 to the Naskapis; 


b) one-time start-up costs in the amount of $1,844,000, including $1,665,000 
to be paid to the Cree Regional Authority and $179,000 to the Naskapi. 
These amounts will be used for items such as the establishment of new 
financial, accounting and recording systems, the organization of 
administrations, the drafting of by-laws and manuals, the elaboration of 
the land recording system and regional support services; 


¢) $3,995,000 for minor capital funding for equipment which is essential in 
the provision of community services of which $3,728,000 is for the Cree 
bands and $267,000 is for the Naskapi band. 


Certain of these one-time costs, will be paid to the designated Cree and 
Naskapi entities as fulfillment of Section 9 of the James Bay and Northern 
Quebec Agreement and Section 7 of the Northeastern Quebec Agreement. 


Given that it is likely that the Cree-Naskapi Act will come into force during 
this current fiscal year, funding paid to the bands for ongoing operations 
through DIAND contribution arrangements before the date of the Cree- 
Naskapi Act coming into force, will be treated as advances against the 
funding to be paid in year one under these new arrangements. The 
Operations and Maintenance Base Year funding provided in year one under 
these new arrangements will be jointly reviewed to determine what interim 
adjustments are required to reflect the fact that the legislation was not in 
force on April 1, 1984. 


Given the new method of funding and the incorporated local government 
status, the monies which are provided as related to the Act are not to flow 
through existing DIAND program channels. 


the funding levels will be contained in a funding agreement and/or other 


arrangements based on a five-year period. It is these amounts, as adjusted, 
which will be proposed to Parliament as the amount of the grant each year. 


Vi 


q. The funding for the Cree and Naskapi local governments, as determined in 
the Base Year Estimates, does not have as a component, amounts for special 
project funding nor amounts for capital funding. Examples of special project 
funding are economic development projects and examples of capital funding 
are funding for housing and water and sewer infrastructure and roads. The 
Department will have discussions with the Cree and Naskapi representatives 
with the objective of establishing the means and methods for special project 
funding and capital funding which are similar to and consistent with those 
agreed to for funding the ongoing operations and maintenance administered 
by the local governments. 


ig The local government funding is not meant to preclude the Crees and 
Naskapis from benefiting from any new programs of general application or 
from other increases in assistance applicable to other Indian bands generally. 
However, where appropriate, new programs and initiatives will be 
considered in discussions during the base year review and annual 
adjustments to the Cree and Naskapi funding. 


S. Certain assumptions had to be made to determine the initial Base Year 
funding. The most critical assumption is that the estimates presuppose user 
fee charges to certain institutions which fall under the responsibility of the 
Government of Quebec. Should there be problems beyond the control of the 
local governments in realizing the level of cost recovery estimated for these 
items, then this will necessitate an immediate review of the amount of the 
operating subsidy. 


t A mathematical formula for the yearly adjustments of the funding level will 
be developed and agreed to between the DIAND and Cree and Naskapi 
parties. 

Work Remaining 
This working group has a number of tasks which still must be attended to: 

1) determine how administration of statutory obligations under the Cree- 
Naskapi Act will be carried out (reports, finances, membership, 
regulatory powers, etc.); 

il) finalization of regulations called for by the Act; 

ili) finalization and setting up of the Cree-Naskapi Commission; 

iv) finalization of matters related to the Cree-Naskapi Act (land transfers, 
costing of year-one operations and maintenance amounts, trust accounts, 


transfers, etc.); 


v) development of suitable methods of funding for project and capital 
funding; and 


Vii 


vi) | development of a method of coordinating funding and funding methods 
from other federal departments and agencies. 


Conclusion 


What was agreed to by the Working Group and which is stated herein, is also reflected 
in the Cabinet document (1984) respecting the proposed legislation and in the related 
Treasury Board Submission. 


It should also be pointed out that the Cree and Naskapi representatives viewed the 
proceedings as negotiations and that the Cabinet decision is a ratification of these 
agreed principal points. 


Signed; on behalf of the Department of Indian Affairs and the Grand Council of the 
Crees (of Quebec) / Cree Regional Authority and the Naskapis de Schefferville Council; 


Mr. Douglas Frith 
Minister 


Billy Diamond 

Grand Chief / Chairman 
Grand Council of the Cree/ 
Cree Regional Authority 


Chief Joe Guanish 
Naskapi Band Council 


APPENDIX B 


Transcript of the video tape recording of the signing of the Statement of Under- 
standing at the Annual General Assembly of the Grand Council of the Crees (of 
Quebec) and the Cree Regional Authority, August 9, 1984, Eastmain, Quebec 


Grand Chief Mr. Billy Diamond: 


I would like to introduce Mr. Doug Frith. Mr. Frith whom we know from 1981 when he worked 
on the gastro-enteritis problem and later was responsible for acquiring the funds necessary to build 
the new clinics and the doctors’ and nurses’ residences in the various Cree communities. I am 
pleased to ask the Minister to address the assembly this afternoon. 


The Honourable Mr. Douglas Frith, Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development: 


Grand Chief, Ladies and Gentlemen. I have before me a prepared speech from which I might dis- 
cuss possibly only about 6 to 7 pages, because I don’t think that you are here to hear a long speech 
from the Minister of Indian Affairs. Nor do I think that it is appropriate at this time, because today 
represents a very happy occasion for myself and, I think, for Billy Diamond and the Chiefs and the 
others who were so instrumental in the development of, and the negotiations for, the creation of the 
Cree-Naskapi Act. 


Officially, I am here today to preside over the final act by the federal government - in the sense of 
the monetary responsibility the we had under the Cree-Naskapi Act - and with me today.... And I 
am not going to spend much on the monetary aspects because I think that they only symbolize, I 
suppose, a way in which the Cree and the Naskapi Indian peoples negotiated with the federal 
government. 


Some ten years ago, the federal government in conjunction with, and with co-operation with, the 
Cree and the Naskapi Indians embarked upon a journey that was unique in Canadian history, 
because it meant for the first time that we were involved in a process of negotiations whereby in 
return for certain lands, the Indian people themselves would receive the economic tools in order to 
achieve self-government for their own peoples. And in that .... And I would have to say though 
that today is the happiest day for both Billy Diamond and the others who were involved in those 
negotiations - and myself really as only the tail end of a number of Indian Affairs Ministers. 


In my opinion, I think that the Cree-Naskapi Act, the peoples that were involved in it, were really 
trailblazers in the whole area of land claim settlements in Canada. As I mentioned to you just pre- 
viously, we’ve had some good times and we’ve had some bad times in those negotiations; but 
through the negotiations we’ve learned, I believe, and have created a feeling of mutual trust between 
the peoples of Canada - meaning the federal government - and the Indians in the Naskapi or the 
Cree Nations. Chief Diamond, the earlier part of my prepared statement dealt with sort of the 
history of the James Bay Agreement, the history of the Cree-Naskapi Act and also talked a bit 
about what my predecessor, Mr. John Munro, had accomplished during his years in office. And I 
think that it’s a fair statement to be made that the two chief negotiators for this act were Chief Billy 
Diamond and my predecessor as Indian Affairs, Mr. John Munro; and I would like to acknowledge 
both those people at the present time for the work that they did, the trust that they developed and 
the accomplishments that were many. I’d just like to thank publicly Chief Billy Diamond along with 
John Munro for the work that they did on this act. 


The one area that I want to deviate from my prepared text, because it needs a bit of a change I 
would think .. .. I noticed that not only the Cree and the Naskapi people, but as well the Inuit of 
Northern Quebec, have had some difficulties in their dealings with the James Bay Secretariat which 
was announced earlier in this year by my predecessor, Mr. Munro. The announcement of the 
creation of a Secretariat was in response to the demands made by the Indians and the Inuit them- 
selves on a better way in which to facilitate the implementation of the Cree-Naskapi Act; and I 
know that in my discussions earlier this morning with the representatives of the Inuit.people. ... 
And in addition, I intend to have some discussions with Chief Billy Diamond and the other Chiefs 
after this formal presentation, on their concerns about the way in which the Secretariat has been 
operating. I want to announce today that I will be instructing my department to alter the reporting 
relationship of the James Bay Secretariat - from the Director General to the Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Corporate Policy, to myself as Minister and my Deputy Minister, Mr. Maurice Lafontaine. 


Billy, if I can, I want now just to focus in on what does the act mean to your own people of Cree 
origin and of Naskapi; because, I think, that parliamentary acts that are passed are basically just 
legal definitions of a lot of negotiations that took time and effort to accomplish. And I think that it’s 
important to note that amongst that whole piece of legislation, what I think is the most important 
part is: it recognizes the rights of the Indian peoples to establish on their own behalf a local 
government in which they have the economic tools to determine their own fate, to determine their 
own priorities and, most importantly of all, to maintain their own culture and linguistic rights. 


Secondly, I think that the Act gives your bands status as legal corporations so that you can enter 
into other contracts with other governments and take legal actions on your own volition. It recog- 
nizes the right of the Indian peoples themselves to determine their own membership in their own 
bands, rather than the present Indian Act which states that the minister in Ottawa determines who’s 
eligible for Indian membership. And I think that is the very first step of democracy: to let your own 
people. .., to determine your own membership. The Act stipulates - in the agreement - such things 
as the land base, the ownership of renewable resources. And the application of certain specific pro- 
vincial laws were also made part of the Act. And I think it established the need for cooperation with 
the provinces in order for us to attain this act and to attain the local government that the Indian 
people themselves have so long sought. 


Lastly, Chief Diamond, I think that what this act means is that the Cree and Naskapi Indian people 
were basically trailblazers in Canada, in reaching this landmark decision - this landmark agreement 
that was made in the latter part of the seventies but most importantly passed into law just one 
month ago when the Parliament of Canada finally passed and gave royal assent to the Cree-Naskapi 
Act. When I say that you were trailblazers, in essence you were guinea-pigs, because part of that 
process of being a guinea-pig means that some mistakes were made. Certainly, the mistakes that 
were made - hopefully, we have rectified some and I am sure that there are still problems ongoing 
that we can reach an agreement on. But most importantly, in think the fact that you were the trailb- 
lazers meant that you will serve as the model for future land claim settlements in Canada; and I am 
sure that the Indian peoples outside the Cree and the Naskapi nations will look upon the federal 
commitment to this act as the criteria upon which they will base their negotiations with the federal 
government. And therefore it is very important that the federal government live up to its commit- 
ment to the Cree-Naskapi Agreement and the Cree Naskapi Act. 


Chief Diamond, the fact that the leaders of the Cree and the Naskapi Nations took on the responsi- 
bility of developing the first native land claim - it meant that you became leaders for the other 
Indian nations in Canada. In order to be leaders you also need leaders; and I want to emphasize 
that you are going to have to look to your young people and instil in them the qualities needed to 
be leaders in this modern world. Their strength will be your strength; and if they take as example 
the hard work and dedication and responsibility of the leaders who have brought you this far, then I 
have no hesitation in saying that I remain very hopeful of the future. 


Chief Diamond, I don’t know if you are aware, but Prime Minister Turner when he was first 
appointed a parliamentary secretary was appointed a parliamentary secretary to Indian Affairs 
Minister, Arthur Laing. During those two years as parliament secretary, he developed a love for the 
northern part of Canada and for its peoples, and he placed a great deal of emphasis on the needs of 
the Indian peoples and Inuit of our country. And I know that when he asked me to become the 
Indian Affairs Minister, he said to me that the most important part about being the Minister of 
Indian Affairs is to always remember that it is a people oriented portfolio, not a bureaucratically 
oriented portfolio, and I would like you to know that I feel very much a people oriented type of 
politician. I am looking forward to a number of years of work in this portfolio. To me it has the 
potential of change: that if I can apply my energies and my intelligence to the work that I have to 
do, and work with your Indian leaders of this country and the Inuit, I think we can go a long way 
to improving the lives of your peoples. And I view this, that if I am successful as an Indian Affairs 
Minister, then I think that at the end of my term of office I would hope that the Indian Affairs 
Department will be much smaller in size and that the Indian nations of this country will have self- 
government and will be determining on their set of priorities, the ways in which they want their 
peoples to live. 


Lastly, 1 am announcing today that 19 million dollars is being made available to the Cree and 
Naskapi people of Quebec. Chief Diamond said to me that if I didn’t bring the full 19 million dol- 
lars I was not going to be made very welcome here at Eastmain, and I’ve known Billy Diamond 
long enough to know that he means what he says. I believe that this money is a confirmation that 
the Turner Government will sustain the momentum established by the implementation and procla- 
mation of the legislation that was passed earlier this summer. I want to divide those two sums into 
parts that name.... Mainly, there’s 11 million dollars of... that is for operations and maintenance 
purposes for the next year, and 7.2 million is a one-time contribution towards the cost of implement- 
ing the Cree-Naskapi Act. And that last amount, 7.2 million, provides for the rembursement of 
consultation expenses and equipment purchase for band administered services. 


And I know one thing - I just want to finish on a very personal note, Chief Diamond. The time I 
came here when we had so many problems with the gastro-enteritis outbreak amongst the Cree 
people, I recognized that the problems you face as Indian leaders are great ones, that they require a 
fair amount of resources; and that I am pleased to say that I can see the progress made here in 
Eastmain alone in the last three years. And I know that a lot of that has to do with the leadership 
that you and your people have taken here in Northern Quebec. I wish you the best of luck in the 
next decade of leadership. I am not sure if I should be the one that’s announcing your plans, Chief 
Diamond. Perhaps I should leave that for your remarks; but I know one thing: the work that 
you’ve done in the decade, since we’ve started this whole Cree-Naskapi Implementation, have been 
years in the decade of progress. And if we can progress as much in the next decade as we have in 
the last, our peoples, your peoples, will be much better off at the end of 1994 that they were 1974. 
And, Chief Diamond, may I on behalf of the federal government and Prime Minister Turner thank 
you for the work done in the past decade. And I wish you and your peoples well. 


Chief Diamond: 


I just wanted to make - to ask - one final point. In these negotiations for the 19 million dollars for 
the funding of the Cree Naskapi legislation, there was three years of work put into the developing 
that funding scheme. We are aware that this is only the cost of the first year of operation for the 
Cree-Naskapi Act. There was supposed to be five year block funding for the Cree Naskapi Act. We 
are aware that there are four more years and probably a new set of negotiations after that. How- 
ever, our band managers and our financial people and people in the Board of Compensation have 
put a lot of effort and three years to come up with a letter or an agreement of understanding - a 
statement of understanding - and the Deputy Minister has refused to sign the Statement of Under- 


Xl 


standing in respect to the funding. Will the Minister now sign that Statement of Understanding and 
commit the federal government to those figures that were negotiated and arrived at; or will the Min- 
ister direct his Deputy Minister to sign on it? If they will not sign, will the Minister sign before Sep- 
tember Ist, so that at least we are guaranteed continued funding for the next four years and so that 
the Cree-Naskapi legislation won’t be in jeopardy within a few months from now or a year from 
now. 


Mr. Frith: 


I was prepared for this Chief Diamond, and show me the piece of paper and I will sign. 


Chief Billy Diamond: 


Okay, we'll sign. 


Mr. Frith: 


Otherwise, it’s going to be a lot slower. 


Chief Billy Diamond: 


We've got Chief Joe Guanish from Naskapi. 


Chief Billy Diamond: 


I’m signing. 
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